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iggy must be many readers of 
Jazz Journal who collect race 
records—Bessie Smiths, Clara Smiths, 
Clarence Williams and Texas Alex- 
anders on the old black Columbia or 
red Okeh labels of the ‘twenties. Or 
maybe it’s more recent stuff—Big Maceo 
Merrieweathers or Sonny Boy Wil- 
liamsons on the black Victor or blue 
Decca of the late ‘thirties and early 
"forties. 


These records, as everyone knows, 
were produced for sale more or less 
exclusively in coloured areas, to col- 
oured people. The artists were often 
poorly paid—sometimes not at all— 
recordings often primitive, and musical 
worth often very doubtful. The great 
market for which these records were 
made still exists—one tenth of the 
population of the U.S. is Negro—but the 
conditions now obtaining are vastly 
different and the type of music much 
changed. 


The war years brought great changes 
in the life of the Negroes of America; 
many found lucrative work on muni- 
tions, Many more made trips overseas 
with the American forces, and in 
general their horizons widened, their 
economic status improved and _ their 
tastes altered. 


The Negroes have continued to bene- 
fit by the prosperity of the post-war 
period, and the industry of providing 
recorded music for them has expanded 
accordingly. “Race” is now felt to 
carry a suggestion of “Uncle Tom,” 
and discs made for this market are now 
categorised as “ Rhythm and Blues” or 
“R. and B.” which is considered more 
dignified than the old “Race” classi- 


INSIDE 


BY DOUG. WHITTON 


fication. Let’s take a look “inside R. 
and B.” 

As might be expected, the lists are 
full of new names; occasionally one 
sees a familiar old-timer, Lonnie 
Johnson or Joe Turner for instance. 
but even then the material is a far 


cry from the everlasting twelve-bar 
blues of old. Lonnie, for instance, 
features mainly 32-bar themes, pops 
like * Bewitched ” and numbers of his 
own in a more commercial vein. Among 
the new stars are many of very real 
talent—Wynonie Harris, Eddie Vinson. 
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Sonny Thompson, Ruth Brown, Dinah 
Washington, and Sarah McLawler. Most 
of these artists feature a m.xture of 
blues with snappy lyrics, and pepped- 
up interpretations of the hit songs of 
the day. Wynonie is probably the great- 
est of these — he’s a shouter with a 
rocking beat and a special line in rather 
profane songs. He uses specially written 
material, and you can sense the twinkle 
in his eye as he puts it over—* Blood- 
shot Eyes.” “ Lovin’ Machine,” ~ Mr. 
Blues is Comin’ to Town,” “Good 
Morning Judge.” Wynonie evidently has 
good taste in accompanying musicians 
as Hot Lips Page, Tyree Glenn, James 
Crawford, John Hardee and Milt Buck- 
ner, among others, have all recorded 
with him recently. 

Probably the greatest revolution in 
the R. & B. sphere has taken place in 
the small-group instrumental fie:d. 
Here there is an almcst complete 
monopoly of sax solos with rhythm. 
Bop tenormen Don Byas, Sonny Stit 
and Gene Ammons, plus veteran Cole- 
man Hawkins, have moved over wath 
conspicuous success to rhapsod:c. 
moody variations on top hit songs. 
Supreme in sax svlos, however, :s 
altoist Earl Bostic. whose lush, sugary 
interpretations of “September Song” 
and “Flamingo” sold hundreds of 
thousands of copies last year. Even 
waltzes by Bostic are fantastically 
popular and his success has given rise 
to a spate of alto solos by such players 
as Burnie Peacock and Tab Smith. 


ROLLING BEAT 


The big coloured band, which was 
such a mainstay of the race lists in the 
late ‘thirties, has suffered a_ virtual 
eclipse until very recently, but Erskine 
Hawkins and Count Basie are now re- 
cording regularly again with large 
outfits. Lucky Millinder has produced 
some fine big-band sides of late, but 
these we:i¢e made with studio groups in- 
cluding a fair sprinkling of white 
musicians. One bandleader who seems 
to go on and on is Tiny Bradshaw, who 
was resident at t? 2 Savoy in Harlem for 
many years afte .ne mid-’thirties. Tiny 
still has a jumping big-little band of 
about twelve men who blow their 
brains out and bawl very risque lyrics 
with immense gusto. He is a firm 
favourite and it’s easy to understand 
why—his discs have all the ingredients 
for a successful race record of today— 
broad humour, powerful brass. a honk- 
ing tenor and that rocking, rolling beat 
which only a coloured band can gener- 
ute, and which hasn't changed much 
during the years except to get a bit 
more frantic. 


A new feature in the field are the 
vocal quintets. first of whom, and in 
many ways the best, were the Ravens. 
whose hit discs for National a few years 
back gave rise to a host of imitators. 
One of these vocal groups, the Domin- 
- oes, has a recording of “Sixty Minute 
Man” which achieved phenomenal 
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“OH, WHIP THAT WELL-TUNED LUTE, MAN!” 


popularity last year and must be one ot 
the best selling race discs of all time. 
Another five-voice unit of more than 
usual talent is the Swallows, whose 
“Roll, Roll Pretty Baby” is a twelve- 
bar blues sung across an_ intriguing 
boogie-mambo beat laid down by piano 
and bongoes. 


Just lately, in contrast to the general 
process of modernisation and sophisti- 
cation, several out-and-out authentic 
blues discs of the most primitive type 
(now referred to as “ Southern Blues ”) 
have become best-sellers, notably sides 
by Muddy Waters. Howling Wolf and 
John Lee Hooker. The latter is the most 
down-to-earth singer and guitarist one 
can imagine and often goes the whole 
three minutes without changing chor.. 
at all. He is apparently much in 
demand, and must possess a_ great 
sense of humour, as his records appear 


| TINY BRADSHAW 
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on numerous labels under’ various 
pseudonyms, including Lee 
Cooker, John Lee Booker, and plain 
John Lee! 


INDEPENDENTS 

It is worthy of note that the major 
U.S. companies, excepting Mercury, are 
not now very active in the R. & B. 
field, the majority of the best discs ot 
this type being released by such large 
independents as King, Savoy, Federal. 
Modern and Atlantic. However, the 
big firms are quick to catch on to the 
commercial possibilities of this type ot 
material—-such recent smash hits as 
“Pretty Eyed Baby.” “ Wheel of For- 
tune,” and “Hambone” all had their 
origins in R. & B. discs, while Johnny 
Ray’s “Cry” was first issued, for 
reasons we shall never know, on Col- 
umbia’s race subsidiary label, Okeh! 


There are signs that R. & B. items, 
particularly the jump blues type, are 
likely to become much more frequent 
in the British issue lists, as I under- 
stand that trial releases over here by 
Jimmy Witherspoon, Wynonie Harris, 
Helen Humes and Gene Ammons have 
met with a very encouraging response. 
If so, I wish our local record men luck 
and much perseverance, as it’s still 
necessary to go through just as much 
incredible junk to find a good race disc 
as it was in the Columbia, Okeh and 
Victor catalogues of the ‘twenties ! 
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PERCENTAGE BLUES 


A survey conducted by The Bill- 
board amongst record dealers showed 
the percentage of business done in 
different categories of records during 
1952 as follows:— 


Popular 49.1% 
Classical 18.9% 
Country and Western 13.2% 
Children 10.2% 
Rhythm and Blues 5.7% 
International 1.1% 
Latin American 1.0% 
Hot Jazz 8% 


The showing made by Hot Jazz is rather 
alarming, but it should be remembered 
that the record trade in America has 
its own conception of what constitutes 
Hot Jazz. Thus, under that heading 
you will find records of banjo habies 
and cool conies. while a great many 
records that you and we would surely 
class as hot find themselves in the 
Rhythm and Blues section. Artists like 
Armstrong and Ellington, on the otber 
hand, may well, with a certain justicy 
find themselves classified as Popular. 

Another interesting aspect of this 
survey was that the dealers voted for 
Mercury as the label to show the 
greatest sales increase in Hot Jazz 
during the past year. Much of this is 
no doubt due to the activities of Nor- 
man Granz, whom God preserve, but 
Mercury currently has the most attrac 
tive list without any doubt. Record: 
have been tumbling out from Johnny 
Hodges. Count Basie, Big Bill, Roy 
Eldridge, Oscar Peterson, Charlie 
Parker, Paul Quinchette, Beryl Booker, 
Debbie Andrews, Memphis Slim, Bud 
Powell, J.A.T.P., etc. (If you want 
details, just write in and say so.) No 
other company comes anywhere near 
rivalling Mercury, the closest being 
Decca, King and Columbia. Victor 
and Capitol ain't nowhere, although 
we hear that the former has signed 
Bennie Carter. 

Rumours to the effect that E.M.I. may 
make a deal with Mercury are there: 
fore of considerable interest. If they 
be true, may we hope for a more 
vigorous and enlightened policy than 
that we have suffered under during 
recent years? Can you, for instance, 
remember the Parlophone 
Rhythm Style Series meant some- 
thing? 

— 156 — 


THE YOUNG MASTER JUMPS AGAIN 


“.,..,.the reverse (Ellington’s “ Por- 
trait of the Lion”) is so dated that it 
can only rate as a museum piece from 
an era best forgotten.” 
Oliver King, The Gramophone, 
August, 1952. 


“IT played the Original Dixieland 
recording of * Tiger Rag” . . and was 
immediately delighted by the liquid 
graceful rhythmic effects, produced 
without effort on that thirty-four- 
year-old record.” 


Same authority, same magazine. 
same month. 


COUNT BASIE 


— 157 — 


OBOE BLUES 


Garvin Buschell, if the books be true, 
played that beautiful solo long, long 
ago on Johnny Dunn’s * Buffalo Blues,” 
Subsequently, he was intermittently on 
and off the jazz scene, respected both 
as man and musician throughout his 


LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 


profession. A teacher of clarinet, bas- 
soon, oboe and sax, he is still making 
records, but of a different sort. With 
forty pupils, he is the first and only 
Negro oboe teacher in the U.S.A. He 
was also the first Negro to play bas- 
soon for the City Center classic ballet. 


It is something of a pity that some- 
one like Buschell couldn't have come 
over to play clarinet for N.Y.C. Ballet’s 


“Pied Piper” at Covent Garden 


recently. Copland’s clarinet concerto, 
to which this was set, was written for 
Goodman; punk though it is from a 
jazz viewpoint, a more forceful per- 
formance from the clarinettist might 
have lifted the whole thing to a higher 
plane. “Age of Anxiety.” another 
ballet by choreographer Robbins, also 
had some _ milk-and-water jazz in 
Leonard  Bernstein’s accompanying 
work, with some piano passages which 
seemed to require a stride pianist like 
James P. to make them come alive. 
How tiresome these epics of frustra- 
tion are, and how ludicrous the con- 
ception of jazz as merely the passing, 
superficial fancy of the lost and the 
damned! Maybe they are produced 
solely for the benefit of those infants, 
the existentialists. And maybe in 
fifty years’ time the ballet people will 
get around to using jazz straight—if 
there is any left to use. 


But don’t think they don’t dig jazz 
in that world. Here’s Edwin Denby 
writing in Ballet for August: “The 
Negro dynamics of the jazz style (such 
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as an over-slow follow through. a 
razor-sharp finesse in the rhythmic 
attack. an exaggerated variety ol 
weight in playing with the beat) are 


special; but the N.Y.C. dancers all have 
shagged from way back.” 


- 158 - 
EXCITING WOMEN 

A recent issue of Ebony contained 
an article by Duke Ellington entitled 
“The Most Exciting Women Ive 
Known.” The ladies selected were 
Marian Anderson, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Poppy Cannon (Mrs. Walter White). 
Josephine Baker, Katherine Dunham, 
Ivie Anderson, Mary McLeod Bethune. 
Hazel Scott Powell and Lena Horne. 


We thought the most characteristic 
comment in the whole piece came right 
at the end, where, in speaking cf women 
in general, Duke said: “And I love 
them madly—I want you to know that 
I couldn't love them more—madly.” 


— 159 — 
HOW GONE THE ORGAN 

It would appear that now is_ the 
time for every smart pianist to polish 
up his organ. It his organ be gone, 
cool or crazy. so much the better. 

It's a thing we cannot understand, 
for we hate the sound of the instru- 
ment. especially in cinemas, but it is 
a fact that all kinds of good pianists 
are blowing up storms on the organ 
these days. 

We have referred to Basie’s weak- 
ness for it before, and word comes 
from New York that, besides the 
sound of his fine new band. the cus- 
tomers are also ravished nightly by his 
organ. 


Some time ago Hines made a whole 
lot of records with Bob Wyatt and his 
organ. We will take these for the 
piano if they are ever issued. Bill 
Davis and his real gone organ, besides 
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the coupling on Vogue, are to be heard 
on four Okeh sides along with good 
guitar and drums. The guitar solos 
are very enjoyable. Bill Doggett’s 
organ found no favour with The Metro- 
nome, “rough notes” from it spilling 
into each other and turning into 
“drool.” Yet he has two records out 
on King which emphasise what we are 
trying to tell you about. 


Ram Ramirez has been play-ng organ 
at the Shalimar. Billy Taylor at 
Small’s. Our long-lost. Marlowe Morris 
came to light recently when he took 
over the Hammond at Small’s from 
Taylor. He is billed as “The Poet of 
the Hammond”! Of Course, Fats 
Waller used to play the organ. So did 
Tiny Parham. (There is an American 
Decea side by him which Vocalion 
should consider for release to their 
moneyed clientele. It is “Moving 
Day ” (93028), and on it Parham plays 
some of the neatest and most rhythm- 
ical jazz organ we know; a fine guitar 
and a long and beautiful solo by the 
greatly underrated Darnell Howard 
complete the dish.) Then there was 
Milt Herth. another forerunner of the 
spate, but he was often accompanied 
by pianist Willie “The Lion” Smith, 
which takes us away from the lament- 
able subject of organs. 


We were highly amused to see that 
Steve Race prefaced his page of 
praise for Sutton in the August issue 
with a slam at The Lion, even going 
to the trouble of digging up some old 
dirt from a 1950 copy for the purpose. 
Highly amused because The Lion is 
one of two or three pianists we have 
freely named as being more suitable 
for importation than Sutton. It seems 
that The Lion’s performances would be 
too uninhibited for our genteel audi- 
ences. If a licence is issued for him. 
he must be told to curb his vocal ex- 
uberance. If he can only do that. he 
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might even get to be popular here like 
that bundle of repressions, the late 
and glorious Fats Waller, whose sober 
and decorous work earned the esteem 
of even the great Mr. Sutton. 


We would, however, take this oppor- 
tunity of reminding our readers that 
The Lion actually created his own 
individual style, which has had a great 
influence on a great many jazz pianists. 
So far as his vocalisms are concerned, 
he will tell you that he is the only jazz 
vocalist to sing with a cigar in his 
mouth! Insufferable fellow! 


Nevertheless, always quick to heed 
words of superior wisdom, we are 
cabling him, Earl Hines, Milt Buckner 
and Count Basie, at enormous expense, 
telling them to quit humming, grunting 
and singing as they play if they wan. 
to get anywhere! 


— 160 — 
HELLBOX 
In the September issue the editors 
saw fit to change a four-letter word we 
had used into “bilge,” thus making 
nonsense of the two sentences which 
followed in parenthesis. We do not 
know whether bilge comes in differ- 
ent textures, but trust that the sub- 
stitution has led to no undue confu- 
sion. 


We are heartbroken to find that the 
Rev. Stewart-Baxter doesn’t dig Mr. 
Blues. When Wynonie’s records are 
twenty years. old, the folksy-wolksy 
authorities won't find his material so 
banal. Please persevere, sir. His 
records are very much of our time. The 
fact that they are made with one eye 
on the jukes doesn’t destroy their 
worth. You can put up with “ gang- 
sing,’ handclapping and shuffle rhythm 
when someone good is shouting the 
blues, surely? That smooth but wonder- 
fully expressive alto is by Ted Buckner, 
late of the Lunceford camp. 
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EDITORIAL 


yee Annual General Meeting of the 
N.F.J.0. held on Sunday, 14th 
September, provided a fine pyrotechni- 
cal display of verbiage; and an entirely 
new Central Committee. 

From the financial position, as dis- 
closed to the attending members, the 
new committee has taken on an un- 
enviable job, but we are of the opinion 
that if anyone can save the Federation 
it is our old friend Steve Race. As the 
new Chairman, Steve is lucky to have 
the assistance of such excellent people 
as Ernest Borneman, Brian Nicholls, 
Arthur Jackson, Desmond Kayton and 
Pip Wedge. 

If, at this early stage, we may be so 
bold as to proffer some advice, we 
would earnestly suggest that one of the 
first jobs this new committee should 
tackle is the settling of the differences 
existing between the N.F.J.0. and 
Humphrey Lyttelton. 

No organisation purporting to be 
furthering jazz interests in this country 
can afford to be on bad terms with 
Britain’s premier traditional jazz figure, 
and as it is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that the main cause of the 
breach lay with the N.F.J.0., we think 
it is time a cap was taken in hand, and 
a visit paid to Newman Street. 

Actually, we suppose it is really none 
of our business, but we have faith in 
the Federation, and as we are here to 
help the jazz cause as much as we can, 
we would like to see the new Central 
Committee put their house in order 
from the onset. We certainly wish 
them all good luck and success in their 
efforts during the coming year, and 
whilst we must reserve our right to 
criticize as we see fit, they will find we 
are equally eager to praise. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG IN EUROPE 
We have had several requests for 
Armstrong’s itinerary during his current 
European tour. He has with him 
Trummy Young on trombone; Bob 
McCracken, clarinet; Marty Napoleon, 
piano; Arvell Shaw, bass; and Cozy 
Cole, drums. From the 2nd to 4th 


October the group will be appearing ar 
Berne, Basle, Lausanne and Geneva. 
From the 5th to 2ist October the bana 
goes to Germany, and then to France 
for further dates to be announced later. 


JAZZ CLUB 

As from Saturday, 4th October, 
B.B.C. Jazz Club will be on the air 
again at 4.45 p.m. This new edition 
will be entitled “The World Of Jazz,” 
and will be edited by Dennis Preston 
and produced by Charles Chiltern. 

The programme is to be of forty-five 
minutes duration, and we are assured 
that Mr. Preston has some new and 
novel ideas to put into operation. So 
far lined up are A. L. Lloyd for the 
first airing and Ernest Borneman for 
the second. 


NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN 

In view of the great growth of danc- 
ing to jazz, we have recently been 
cajoled into taking some lessons our- 
selves, The results were not as trying 
to our ancient bones as we expected, 
and although we have not as yet per- 
fected the technique of bouncing our 
partners off the ceiling, we are getting 
fairly proficient. 

We pursued these Terpsichorean 
activities at the Tynegate-Smith Dance 
Studio, 15, Baker Street, W.1, and recom- 
mend the process as being practically 
painless, and a great deal of fun into 
the bargain. 


REPRODUCING JAZZ RECORDS 

While on the subject of recommenda- 
tions, we would like to bring to your 
notice the amplifiers manufactured by 
Rogers Developments Co., and adver- 
tised on another page. We have recently 
had a chance of hearing their “ Minor” 
and “ Baby” outfits, and can unhesita- 
tingly say that for the very modest 
price asked, the amplifiers are quite 
outstanding. They are, in fact, ideal for 
the average jazz record collector, and 
we suggest that you obtain the descrip- 
tive literature available the 
makers. 

THE EDITORS. 


VOGUE 
RECORDS 


Latest September and 
October releases 


JELLY ROLL MORTON piano solos 
V.2120 Michigan Water Biues 
The Naked Dance 
V.2121 Mister Joe 
Winin’ Boy Blues 
ALBERT AMMONS Boogie Woogie 
piano 
V.2109 Boogie Woogie Stomp 
Boogie Woogie Blues 


GEORGE LEWIS NEW ORLEANS 
ALL STARS 


V.2124 Bourbon Street Parade 
Dippermouth Blues 
LU WATTERS JAZZ BAND 


V.2125 Frankie and Johnny (Vocal, 
Clancy Hayes) 


Muskrat Ramble 


NAPPY LAMARE DIXIELAND BAND 
from Gene Norman’s “Dixieland 
Jubilee ” 


V.2070 Palesteena 
Black And White Rag 
CHARLIE PARKER SEXTET with 


Miles Davis, J. J. Johnson and Max 
Roach 


V.2132 Schnourphology 
How Deep Is The Ocean 


WYNONIE “Mr. Blues” HARRIS 
V.2127 Bloodshot Eyes 
Lollipop Mama 


At last! A great INSTRUMENTAL by 
ELLIOT LAWRENCE & his | 
ORCHESTRA 


V.2126 A Little Wake Up Music 
Long Dark Hallway 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
JAZZ SCENE 


By 
CLIVE ACKER 


(sitting in for 


FLOYD LEVIN) 


the telephone rang. It 
was Floyd Levin. He told me that 
he had committed himself to so much 
work that he hadn’t had time to write 
his piece for Jazz Journal. He asked that 
I do it for him and I agreed. He made 
the requirements simple. Write about 
anything at all, he told me. Tell them 
that you are one of the owners of the 
Jump record label and that it’s your 
hobby; he advised. I told him that I 
would do.my -best—I had to have it 
mailed the following day! 

This, of course, is the following day. 
It is Labour day and hot. It must be 
over 90. As far as I know Labour day 
is only enjoyed in the United States. 
Anyway, it is always the first Monday 
in September; is a Legal Holiday, and 
I believe was established in this 
country by the American Federation of 
Labour. Among the ranks of this 
Federation, march our musicians. Bar- 
ing our heads and facing to the east 
we can say that their chosen leader is 
James C. Petrillo. He is the gentle- 
man who made the interchange of 
English and American musicians an 
impossibility. I understand it was he 
who made Jack Hylton hire a new band 
when he came to America. He allowed 
the singers to work (he had not con- 
trol over them), but NO _ English 
musicians. As a consequence Ray 
Noble, too, was required to hire an 
all-American band. He let Al Bowlley 
perform, but not from choice. 


HYLTONIANS 


Some of you might be interested in the 
fact that Pat O'Malley, one of Hylton’s 
entertainers, is doing very well as a 
legitimate actor in New York and is 
often seen on television. Of course, 
Alec Templeton, another of the Hylton 
group is much admired and enjoyed 
by all of us. Ella Logan, too. But to 
return to the point I was trying to 
make, it seems a shame that because 
of a fear of competition, if that’s what 
it is, we can’t now have an interchange 
of musicians. England, naturally, set 
up a reciprocal barrier and now every- 
body is unhappy except (face the east 
and uncover) James C. Petrillo. But 
it’s Labour Day and the bands will be 
marching and the crowds will be 
shouting and the cars will be crashing 


into each other and people will be 
drowning and the labour-currying poli- 
ticians will stand on assorted podia all 
over the country and fulminate and 
fulminate and fulminate. 

Floyd usually tells you about our 
jazz scene in some way. Personally, 
the picture seems a little clouded. The 
bop seems to be toning down, or may- 
be we're getting used to it. The big 
bands are trying for new sounds and 
are coming up with some, not always 
pleasant. The “Doo-wacka-doo,” and 
Doodle-de-doo”’ type Dixie bands 
seem to be having a quiet and much 
too delayed demise. Most of the 
straw hatted and_ police uniformed 
groups have returned to their waltz 
playing jobs in outlying ballrooms 
where they really gas the foolishly- 
formalled-forty-year-olds with their 


BIX BIEDERBECKE 
snappy renditions of “ Let Me Call You 


Sweetheart.” I may sound bitter on 
this point, but I have never been im- 
pressed with acrobatic musicians or 
costumed cavorting. I have never felt 
that one purporting to be a musician 
need disport himself in a diving suit 
and play through the air hose to win 
my high regard. I rank this with 
hand clapping to tempo (or reasonably 
near); choruses of “Sweet Sue” on 
Coca Cola bottles; and slide whistle 
solos. The originators of this jazz style 
whether it be the Hoosier Hot Shots or 
Freddie Fishers Snickelfritzers will 
carry on, I am sure. These later uni- 
formed ‘jazz’ groups were never half 
as funny, anyway. 

The good boys carry on. My associ- 
ate in Jump Records, Ed Kocher, was 
in New York and Chicago this summer 
and returned with pleasant reports 
about the musical fare in the East. He 
particularly liked Maxie Kaminsky’s 
band, although he heard a lot of fine 
things. Floyd, I am sure, has given you 
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the low down on the Los Angeles scene 
and it hasn’t changed much in the past 
month. He'll bring you up to date. 


THAT HAPPY HORN 

Yesterday morning I piled a bunch 
of records on my changer and cranked 
up the amplifier. JI had deliberately 
chosen records that to some degree 
featured Bix. I had Whiteman’s, Gold- 
kette’s and Trumbauer’s, and away they 
went. On some of them only a break, 
on others a few short bars, and on a 
couple, whole choruses. The happiest 
horn I ever heard. He may have been 
a moody person, but his cornet was 
ever so happy. As he played I had a 
horrid thought. I wondered if Bix, 
were he twenty now, would be playing 
bop. He was devoted, according to re- 


ports, to Hindemith, Bartok and the 
modern symphony writers. His “In A 
Mist,” ‘“Candlelights” and _ other 


piano solos were very modern items 
when they were first performed. When 
he first emerged on the jazz scene he 
was almost as revolutionary a figure 
as Louis. In fact, up to bop times, 
everybody who played jazz cornet played 
like Louis or Bix, or a little of both. 
If I seem to be ignoring some of the 
venerable New Orleans horn men it is 
only because I intended to. The tones 
they achieve on their instruments, to me, 
sound as though they had been forced 
through a clogged pea-shooter. But 
not Beiderbecke’s fluid lucidity. A 
tone as clear as a virgin’s eye, as fresh 
as hot bread. Would the bop idiom 
have intrigued him? Who knows? I 
prefer to think not. I'll listen patiently 
through the laboured and _ tedious 
arrangements for his four scintillating 
bars and my ageing bones will feel a 
warmth they have yet to get from a 
flatted fifth. 


QUESTION TIME 

I am troubled with many questions. 
Does Duke Ellington’s band play out of 
tune because the Duke wants them to? 
Mind you, I like it. I just wondered. 
Do our rare old New Orleans trom- 
bone players perform the way they do 
because they want to, or because they 
can’t help it? Can Mary Lou Williams 
still play like she did on “ Night Life ’’? 
Do some of our modernists play their 
offerings with one eye closed and a 
commercial tongue in their cheeks? 
Ad infinitum. 

Well, enough of this mephitic out- 
burst. Floyd was kind to ask me and, 
believe me, I was pleased to have the 
honour. Before I am summarily directed 
to the nether regions by some of you, 
hear me when I say that I have been 
collecting since 1928 and that I like 
practically any kind of music. Of 
course. I have preferences. Regardless 
of what they play, I have a high admira- 
tion for any musician who is making a 
sincere effort. I might not like what I 
hear, but I’ll listen. 

Thanks for your kindness. I have 
enjoyed visiting with you. Floyd Levin 
will be back. 
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The Other Side 
The Picture 


By 
STEVE 
RACE 


T is now something like six years 
since we began to hear bop in 
quantity, and at the rate of recording 
and experiment which goes on these 
days, six years is a long time. We 
ought, by now, to be getting some idea 
of where it came from and where it 
is going. We ought, but I submit that 
we haven't. 

Spurred on by the fascinating geneo- 
logical tree drawn by Ron Davies for 
Rex Harris’s book, I have recently been 
attempting something’ similar for 
modernists. You will remember that 
on pages 220 and 221 of the Harris 
Jazz, Ron Davies went myopic over 
an affair of squares and arrows, trac- 
ing African Melody/African Rhythm 
through “The Musical Void of 
Slavery” to ‘“Pseudo-Dixie” and 
“Strict Tempo” (though how “Sweet- 
Miller ” developed directly into “ Strict 
Tempo” music is something on which 
Ron is clearly more of an expert than 
1). 

Having spent some hours over the 
chart I suddenly noticed a sinister little 
box, tucked away towards bottom right; 
arising out of nothing, leading into 
nothing. It was the box suspended in 
a void somewhere between “ Ballroom 
Cult” and “World War II”; the box 
labelled, simply, “ Bop.” 

Apparently Messrs. Harris and 
Davies could find no trace of any 
known jazz, social or foreign-instru- 
mental influence in bop, or, alternat- 
ively, were so determined on making it 
a pariah that they would not admit to 
its origins. 

I suggest an amendment to the 
Second Edition, giving bop its rightful 
lineage. Bop arose out of the Negro 
small band, just as Swing arose out of 
the Negro big band. In a sense, Bop 
is to the Armstrong Hot Five as Swing 
is to the Fletcher Henderson Band. 

Just how unpopular that suggestion 
is, only the editors’ postbag will prove, 
but as a fan of all four (bop, swing, 
the Hot Five and ‘Smack’) I, for one, 
believe it. Anyway, a few more arrows 
wouldn’t make the chart any less 
intelligible. 


And if, after making that amend- 
ment, Ron still has a few arrows left, 
I suggest that he gives some thought 
to the proposition that bop found its 
origin in the work of Lester Young, 
Bunny Berigan, the Condon School 


and Henry Allen Jnr. By the time 
he’s finished it will be possible to relate 
the American Civil War to the opening 
of Birdland, and ‘Pelican Jazz’ will 
have gone up to five bob. 

As to where bop is going, neither the 
chart nor the text of Jazz offers any 
suggestions. Accordingly, we must look 
for ourselves. 

Bop began as a small jam session 
sandwiched between unison choruses, 
and reached its most advanced form, 
musically speaking, in the group work 
of Miles Davis. It threw off a few 
smart-alecs, one or two of whom 
banded together to become what is 


MILES DAVIS 


MAJOR FORCE IN THE BOP 
FIELD 


known in England as “the Tristano 
school” and in America as “ those semi- 
pros Ulanov is always sounding off 
about.” It produced a cheap jargon 
and a lot of slanderous attacks from 
the critics. 

In other words, it behaved just like 
what Rex calls “Classic Jazz,” which 
had its white throw-outs (Nichols, etc.), 
its “’gate” and “viper” jargon, and 
its rough handling from the know-alls. 

Classic Jazz survived, and so will 
bop, because when all the red herrings 
are safely stowed away in boxes, 
Classic Jazz is music from the heart, 
and—here’s news for you—so is Classic 
Bop. Louis can devour quantities of 
red beans and rice, Duke Ellington can 
collect a flash wardrobe, Bechet can 
argue angrily about whether his hotel 
suite has a private bathroom—and a! 
of them can still play clear from the 
heart when they feel right. In just the 
same way, Parker can relax at Cam- 
arillo, Gillespie can sing nonsense-scat 
—and still be sincere musicians at the 
right time. 

That’s why Rex and all the others 
are cruelly off the beam when they 
suggest that bop doesn’t come from the 
heart as well as from the head. For 


Pete’s sake, doesn’t all music come 
from both? 

Rex, whose one reference to bop 
(page 172) is the most unmitigated tosh 
I have ever read, will presumably have 
none of that. It’s a pity I like him so 
much. But since I do, let me bring out 
my hobby-horse yet again. 

Bop is a way of speaking jazz; a dia- 
lect which may grate on your ears and 
be acceptable to mine without either of 
us being a musical moron. 


More and more people are taking to 
it as the years go by. A kind of 
music which half a dozen years ago 
was being played only in a couple of 
New York dumps is now selling (via 
gramophone records) in every contin- 
ent of the world. Letters I receive 
regularly from America, France, the 
Scandinavian countries, India, New 
Zealand, Iceland, South Africa, the East, 
Yugoslavia and Spain prove that, at 
least to my satisfaction. From the pop- 
ularity point of view alone, we’ve made 
more headway in a few years than any 
innovation since the yo-yo. The name 
may be out of vogue here and there. 
but the music’s not. Bop is dying you 
say, hopefully? Just show us where! 


The future is rosy. We’re getting a 
bigger and bigger public, and the music 
itself is dropping many of the childish 
tricks which helped to sell it to the 
big business boys in the first place. 
Our leading exponents are young and 
improving, and we’ve only lost one 
man (Fats Navarro) of any real import- 
ance. The fullest contribution of the 
Afro-Cuban influence has yet to be 
tapped (and in that respect we haven't 
any instrumental prejudice to over- 
come). Our music is in the middle, not 
of a revival, but of its first exciting 
youth. 

On ana on, in fact, and up and up. 
It’s going to be fun. Why don’t you 
join us? 


Records by Post 


ALL JAZZ ITEMS, ALL LABELS 
including LP’s 
also complete stock of popular 
and classical recordings. 
MAILED ANYWHERE 
(Tax free overseas) 
Each parcel inspected and 
carefully packed 


AGATE & CO. 


183, STOKE NEWINGTON 
CHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, N.16. 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


LOVIE AUSTIN & HER BLUES 
SERENADERS 
Galion Stomp/Chicago Mess Around 
(Jazz Collector L100) 

Jazz Collector have hit up a hundred, 
but it is with a rather streaky stroke 
that the century was completed, for this 
is not a totally satisfying record. 

The personnel as given on the label 
is undoubtedly interesting, but not 
quite correct, and strangely enough the 
usually correct Jazz Directory also falls 
down on this one. 

In addition to Austin on piano, Johnny 
Dodds (clarinet), and Tommy Ladnier 
(cornet) the label gives Harris (tenor- 
sax), but omits all mention of the obvi- 
ous presence of a trombonist, plus a 
banjo player. In actual fact I can’t hear 
a tenor on either side, but perhaps he 
was the boy who looked after the gin- 
jug, and just didn’t bother to play. 

“ Galion,” is the better side, with some 
nice cornet by Ladnier and good Dodds 
clarinet. The reverse is somewhat 
marred by an ungainly vocal by Henry 
Williams. 


THE RONNIE BALL TRIO, WITH 
VICTOR FELDMAN 
Liza/Excavation 
(Esquire 10-242) 

Ronnie Ball, a pianist, considered by 
some to be at his best in slow, medita- 
tive numbers, proves here that he has 
the technique required to cope with 
faster-tempoed works. His “Liza” is a 
gem. 

Tony Kinsey plays with incredible 
technique, laying down brush patterns 
whose excellence even the pudding- 
cloth studio sound can’t muffle, while 
bassist Pete Biannin matches up well as 
the other third. 

“Excavation” features Victor Feld- 
man on vibes in a slow, serene feature 
which deserves a better name but could 
scarcely ask for much better treatment. 
Vie plays well, though at times gives 
the impression that he is worrying more 
about playing rubato than about what 
he is playing rubato. P.W. 


JIMMY BLYTHE’S RAGAMUFFINS 
Ape Man/Your Folks 
(Tempo R.52) 

This coupling was recorded in 1926 
for the Paramount label. Both sides are 
literally clarinet solos by Johnny Dodds, 
with rhythm accompaniment from 
Blythe, piano, and Jimmy Bertrand. 
washboard. 

Dodds usually referred to his own 
playing as “New Orleans hokum,” but 
his contemporary musicians rated him 
as the greatest of Crescent City clarin- 
ettists, and later judgment has more 


than confirmed this evaluation. 

His innate feeling for jazz is demon- 
strated in every phrase, and his wonder- 
ful attack (he really hits each note) and 
fluency of ideas provide a performance 
of unflagging interest. 

Apart from a very slight distortion 
of the clarinet tone in one or two places, 
the reproduction is surprisingly good. 


THE CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 
T’Aint Nobody's Biziness If | Do/Slow 
Drag Blues 
(Parlophone R.3567) 

First side, a traditional New Orleans 
march, has a good crisp sound and moves 
along in a suitably spirited manner. 
Paced by some commendable drum work 
from Peter Appleby, the front line 
plays with just the right amount of lilt 
and verve. It is all ensemble, as it 
should be, and the whole group plays 
with commendable cohesion and bal- 
ance. 

The Blues, an original by Monte 
Sunshine, gets nicely relaxed treatment. 
and is played with real feeling. High- 
lights of the side are Sunshine’s clarinet 
solo and the final ensemble, which is 
really hot. Only point for criticism is 
a tendency for the rhythm to plod in 
parts. 

The Sunshine clarinet (what a trade 
mark!) must be counted one of the 
major factors in the success of this 
band. His rich, singing tone and fluent 
improvisations set a formidable stan- 
dard. On the evidence of these two 


sides, Sonny Morris, trumpet, is play- 
ing with far more confidence and dis- 
cernment than before, and the pianis 
does a good job, especially on the second 
side where (apart from whatever share 
may be apportioned to him of the 
heavy-handed beat) his efficient filling- 
in is noteworthy. 

Parlophone appear to have made a 
sound addition to their roster of home- 
grown talent. 


JOHNNY DODDS CHICAGO 
FOOTWARMERS 
Ballin’ A Jack/Grandma’s Ball 
(Columbia DB3131) 

Two sparkling sides, originally re- 
corded for Okeh in Chicago, December, 
1927. 

The little four-piece band manages to 
sound extraordinarily full, and the 
rhythm section of Jimmy Blythe on 
piano, and Jimmy Bertrand on wash- 
board exemplifies to a perfect degree 
just what can be managed by two men 
who really have the spirit. 

Both sides are energetic stomps in 
brisk tempo. Dodds’ clarinet is featured 
extensively, and Dominique is heard to 
better advantage than usual. His tone 
is a little wavery in places, but he plays 
with such fire, and with such a great 
swing, that anything else can be for- 
given. 

The recording, for the period, is 
wonderful, and although Bertrand’s 
washboard is somewhat too prominent, 
he never gets in the way of the soloists. 


THE CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND | 
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As Mr. Rudi Blesh might have said, 
with some truth, “ This, Is Jazz!” 
Sf. 


DUKE ELLINGTON ORCHESTRA 
Portrait Of The Lion (1006)/Something 
To Live For (1007) 
(Columbia DP 288) 

Though one may question the wisdom 
of issuing these pre-war Ellingtons, 
especially when so much curren. 
material remains on the Columbia 
shelves, there is, nevertheless, much 
good jazz to be heard on these sides. 
For those of you who haven't had this 
coupling, originally on American Bruns- 
wick, I can recommend it for the col- 
lection even at this late date. Both sides 
were recorded in March, 1939, and the 
first number is one of the Duke’s best 
known “portrait” piees, dedicated, o: 
course, to one of Harlem’s most colour- 
ful personalities—Willie “The Lion 
Smith. It is a simple little riff tune, but 
somehow altogether typical of Willie 
“The Lion,” and executed in the suave 
and lilting style of the band at thar 
period, with pleasant solo passages from 

Rex Stewart and Johnny Hodges. 

The Duke has named the reverse as 
his own favourite composition. It is 
one of those wistful, contemplative 
melodies on the lines of “In A Senti- 
mental Mood,” and receives a perform- 
ance of taste and what the latins call 
simpatico. The vocal is sung by Jean 
Eldridge, who is adequate but lacks the 
quality of his former vocalist the late 
Ivie Anderson. PX. 


ERROLL GARNER 

Robbins’ Nest/Please Don’t Talk About 
Me When I’m Gone 
(Columbia D.C.595) 

First side is a masterly demonstra- 
tion of Garner’s highly personal style. 
His “ delayed-action ” right-hand work, 
unusual phrasing and accenting often 
appear to lead to the brink of disaster, 
but his brilliant technique resolves all 
problems. He is literally a magician o.: 
the piano, and makes and breaks rules 
to suit his own requirements. 

The reverse is rather simpler in per- 
formance, with Garner improvising with 
commendable restraint round the theme. 

A tasteful accompaniment is provided 
on both sides by John Simmons, bass. 
and Shadow Wilson, drums. eG. 


THE DIZZY GILLESPIE SEXTET 
“The Champ,” Parts | & Il 
(Vogue V 2116) 

Though recorded only a few months 
back, “The Champ” is music of the 
pre-“ cool” era; wild, kicking jazz which 
swings all the way. 

Unfortunately it riffs all the way too 
—or most of it—and makes matters 
worse by featuring Budd Johnson in a 
tenor solo which would send a “ Jazz 
at the Philharmonic” audience wild 
with delight, but just sends me wild: 
I can see no justification for such dis- 
tasteful noises to be committed to wax 
in a recording studio, whatever extenu- 


ating circumstances may govern their 
use in the concert hall. 

For the rest, trombonist Jay Jay 
Johnson, vibist Milt Jackson and 
Gillespie himself on trumpet play to 
far better effect, though I have heard 
many better-toned vibes than Jackson’s. 

They say that this record is contro- 
versial. Why there should be such a lo 
of fuss because a group decides to go 
back a few years just for the heck ot 
it, I can’t imagine. P.W. 


THE GRANT-LYTTLETON PASEO 
JAZZ BAND 


King Porter Stomp/Original Jelly 
Roll Blues 
(Parlophone R3566) 

I have played this record quite a few 
times, and there are moments when I 
am inclined to think that this is the best 
jazz record ever made in this country by 
a British group—and if that statement 
is not perhaps 100 per cent. correct, 1 
am sure Freddy Grant and his rhythm- 
makers will forgive the liberty. 

Indeed, it is to a marked degree, the 
excellence of these rhythm-makers, that 
contributes so largely towards making 
this so noteworthy a record. On both 
sides drummers Les Weeks and George 
Browne set up such a swing that it 
would have been little short of a crime 
had not the front line responded in a 
like manner. 

In addition to the drummers and 
various other gentlemen of obvious 
rhythmic inclination, there is also the 
excellent piano as played by Mike Mc- 
Kenzie, and the lovely fat-toned guitar 
of Fitzroy Coleman, to provide a back- 
ground. The latter gentleman also plays 
some solo passages with great effect on 
both sides. 

From the results of the first coupling 
by this Paseo Band, I was extremely 
doubtful if the experiment was going 
to work; but it has! The uneasiness that 
was apparent has here disappeared, to 
be replaced by an almost gay abandon 
of sound. Although some deal of 
preparation must have gone into these 
sides, they sound almost as if they were 
done on the sour of the moment. 

If “King Porter” is the better side 
it is merely because it has rather more 
swing by reason of some terrific trum- 
pet playing by Humph. There is a pas- 
sage after the guitar solo, when the 
tension drops a trifle, but from there on 
Humph’s very hot-sounding muted horn 
really makes the whole band go. 

The reverse is taken at a more relaxed 
tempo, and is very little inferior, if at 
all, to its backing. 

I know of no other group in the world 
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today making music of this description, 

and it is a nice thing to be original— 

more especially when it’s also good! 
S.T. 

HARRY JAMES AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Ultra/Manhattan 
(Columbia D.B.3134) 

Although two years elapsed between 
the recording of these two sides, with 
consequent changes of personnel, they 
both feature an eighteen piece band. 
“Ultra,” an original by James, is a 
charming number, rather reminiscent of 
“It Had To Be You.” The theme is 
stated by baritone saxophone, with neat 
ensemble backing. Following an effec- 
tive drum break, the powerhouse stuff 
starts, and the brass section really go 
to town. Some of the trumpet figures 
can best be likened to whirling 
Catherine Wheels, and are indeed fire- 
works with a vengeance! The whole 
group plays with admirable drive and 
precision, although there is a_ brief 
lapse in tension during the final James’ 
break, which shows signs of incipient 
weariness. This is a fine commercial 
swing side. 

“ Manhattan,” another delightful tune, 
features the James’ trumpet in rather 
more familiar form. His opening chorus 
is entirely characteristic, and sets the 
pace and mood of the side. It is fol- 
lowed by some beautifully integrated 
muted brass section work and a nicely 
contrasted baritone saxophone solo. 
James closes the proceedings in better 
shape than he evidenced at the end of 
the first side. ey 

Vic LEWIS AND HIS AMERICAN 

JAZZMEN 
Basin Street Blues/Wrap Your Troubles 
In Dreams 
(Esquire 10-241) 

A reminder of the happy days when 
one’s supply of dollars was. only 
limited by one’s store of sterling, here 
are two more sides resulting from Vic 
Lewis’s 1938 trip to the States. Or per- 
haps the sordid question of money did 
not enter into the arrangement, and the 
distinguished American musicians gave 
their services as a gesture of friend- 
ship to Vic. If the latter should be the 
case, then perhaps the kindest form of 
reciprocity would have been to pre- 
serve the sides for purely personal 
listening. If Vic paid for the sessions, 
one can only hope it was at a cut rate, 
for it is doubtful if they will ever bring 
much return. 

The personnels are listed on the 
labels, and are similar for both sides, 
except that Zutty Singleton makes way 
for George Wettling (plus the ‘h’ speci- 
ally added for the occasion) on “ Wrap 
Your Troubles In Dreams.” 

This, it might be added, is an apt 
title, as there is a dream-like quality 
about the music, and both sides sound 
as though they were recorded after a 
long, long night, or as a prelude to a 
long, long day. They have a nostalgic 
character rather reminiscent of certain 
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of the Red Nichols’ sides, and one 
wonders what would be the result 
should their notes penetrate to a current 
Lewis performance. 

Hackett is fair on both sides, and the 
second ensemble on “Basin Street 
Blues” moves along nicely, but the 
overall mood is one of tiredness and 
ennui. The balance and recording is 
indifferent, especially on the second 
side, but the most suprising factor is 
the complete inaudibility of the rhythm 
section. Where were Messrs. Condon 
and Lewis when the red light went on? 


MELODY MAKER NEW STARS 
St. Maurice/Searchlight 
(Esquire 10-237) 

No hurrays for “St. Maurice,” where 
trombonist Ken Wray struggles 
through the theme and a solo with a 
lip which appears to have completely 
gone. They tell me that this was the 
last side of several made on the session 

—all right then: why issue it? 

Rest of the “New Stars” are Geoff 
Taylor (alto), Jimmy Walker (soprano 
and tenor), Ralph Dollimore (piano), 
Vic Ash (clarinet), with Cliff Ball 
(bass) and Don Lawson (drums). 

In the remainder of “ Maurice,” a 
pleasantly weird Dollimore theme stated 
to a “Night in Tunisia ”-ish ensemble 
backing, Ralph endeavours to show 
what can be done by trying; Geoff 
Taylor succeeds in doing it rather well; 
Jimmy Walker rambles rather form- 
lessly, and Vic Ash sandwiches a few 
bars of “toying with notes” between 
some skilful fingering. 

“ Searchlight ” improves on acquaint- 
ance, despite its uninspiring theme. 
Ensemble features Jimmy Walker on 
soprano sax, giving an unusual sound to 
the modern jazz field. He solos rather 
better on this instrument than on tenor, 
too. Geoff Taylor’s intricate phrasing 
is hardly matched by his melodic in- 
ventiveness, like that of Vic Ash, who 
follows him. Ken Wray does rather 
better here. 

Cliff Ball’s playing is adequate, but 
Don Lawson shows that the greatest- 
sounding club drummers can sound 
atrocious on wax. 

P.W. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Mr. Jelly Lord/Mushmouth Shuffle 
(HMV B.10328) 

Both numbers are originals by Jelly 
Roll, and from a psychological point- 
of-view the first title is fraught with 
implications in the frustrated Morton 
life. 

** All at once he struck a harmonious chord. 

King said, ‘ Make Mister Jelly a lord.’ ”’ 

Although Mr. Jelly struck many 
harmonious chords, it was only in his 
fantasies (hinted at in tangible form 
in this lyric) that he came anywhere 
near reaching what he felt was his 
rightful station in life. Like many 
other great artists, his eyes were on 
the stars, but his feet were in the gut- 
ter, and Jelly’s life was one long inner 


struggle between the creative and the 
material in his nature. His difficulties 
were further complicated by problems 
of race; his involved personal relation- 
ships; early environment; and rapidly 
changing trends in the music business. 
So too much of his life was spent with 
questionable companions in activities 
that must have cruelly (if subcon- 
sciously) bruised the artistic side of his 
character. No wonder he became more 
and more introspective, and projected 
his vanishing hopes into dreams. The 
supreme irony is that if Morton had 
lived another ten years or so (long 
enough for the jazz world to catch up 


with him) he would have enjoyed 
success beyond his wildest expecta- 
tions. 


“Mr. Jelly Lord” was cut in 1927, 
and in addition to the delectable 
Morton piano, is notable for the pre- 
sence of the Dodds brothers. Johnny’s 
sparkling clarinet is an excellent foil 
to Jelly’s piano, and their cleverly 
contrasted passages build up to a good 
climax. Baby Dodds sets a_ solid 
rhythmic background with the simplest 
wire brush effects. 


The reverse is a Red Hot Peppers’ 
side dating from 1930, and recorded in 
New York. Things were getting very 
tough for Morton by this time. He was 
mainly living on gig work, and chang- 
ing the personnel for his recording 
dates (of which this was the last but 
one for nine years apart from the four 
piano sides cut in Washington) at 
almost every session. 


Ward Pinkett, trumpet, Howard Hill. 
guitar, and Geechy Fields, trombone, 
take solo spots, but only Pinkett really 
seems to hit his stride. Neither Al 
Nicholas nor Morton do justice to 
themselves in their solos, although the 
latter demonstrates flashes of his 
characteristic brilliance. 


Clearly, the disillusionment that was 
darkening Jelly’s life was taking toll 
on his musical endeavour. In any event. 
he set himself such a high standard 
with the earlier Red Hot Pepper sides 
that when his ace sidemen were no 
longer available to him, there is little 
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wonder that the results proved of 
somewhat inferior quality. 
TC. 


SHARKEY AND HIS BAND 
Auf Wiederseh’n, Sweetheart (10283) / 
How’'m | doin’? (10286) 
(Capitol CL 13789) 

Sharkey Bonano and his New Or- 
leans band have made a spirited Dixie- 
land version of the current Vera Lynn 
pop success. This rather banal tune 
lends itself surprisingly well to the 
Bonano treatment. The side has a 
fine, riding beat sparked by the 
leader’s trumpet, and aided by some 
fine trombone playing presumably 
from Chavlie Mii’. - 

Indeed, the whole perfosnaance is 
reminiscent of those excgilent old 
Sharkey sides on the Vocation Swing 
label. Don Redman’s fins tune on the 
reverse is even better. Once again 
Sharkey himself dominates the side, 
with first-rate support from the band. 
Both sides worth a spin. 

S.T. 


STATE STREET RAMBLERS 

Sic ’Em Tige/South African Blues 

(Jazz Collector L.83) 

This coupling, recorded in Chicago 
twenty-one years ago, features such 
stalwarts as Natty Dominique, trumpet; 
(maybe!) Roy Palmer, trombone; 
Jimmy Blythe, piano; and Jimmy 
Bertrand, washboard. These players 
knew their stuff, and there is more real 
jazz on these sides than could be 
mustered in a congress of jazz clubs. 

Darnell Howard, reeds, is the only 
weak member of the group—his playing 
is out-of-character, and almost corny. 
Roy Palmer performs wonderfully well 
—his breaks on the first side, and solo 
on the reverse, really go. 

Apart from what appears to be a 
slight variance in recording speed in a 
couple of places, the reproduction is 
good. 


RALPH SUTTON 
The Cascades/Frog Legs Rag 
(Vogue V2108) 

Although I should describe Ralph 
Sutton (if I were forced into a 
departmental description) as a pianist 
of the New York school, I know of no 
one who plays rags with greater joie de 
vivre and skill. 

He told me that he recorded these— 
part of a set of six—directly from the 
sheet music, but one would never be- 
lieve they were anything but the work 
of a pianist playing some of the chosen 
items of his repertoire. He hums the 
air somewhat after the manner of Dink 
Johnson, and both sides have a happy- 
go-lucky sound to them that is wholly 
captivating. 

I like Scott Joplin’s “Cascades,” be- 
cause it is perhaps the better compo- 
sition of the two, but Master Sutton 
treats the James Scott tune to an even 
more swingy ride. 

Recording and surface excellent. 

S.T. 
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SWEDISH ALL-STARS 
Cream of the Crop (Parts | and 11) 
(Esquire 10-233) 
Summertime/Pick Yourself Up 
(Esquire 10-238) 


The Swedish All-Stars are the win- 
ners of an annual poll conducted by 
the Swedish jazz periodical Estrad and 
their personnel is as follows: Rolf 
Erikson (trumpet); Arne Domnerus 
(alto); Putte Wickmans (clarinet); 
Ake Persson (trombone); Carl-Henrik 
Noren (tenor); Lars Gullin (baritone); 
Ulfe Linde (vibes); Bengt Hallberg 
(piano); Sten Carlberg (guitar); Simon 
Brehm (bass); and Jack Noren 
(drums). 

“Cream of the Crop” is an easy- 
paced twelve-bar which swings gently 
along on the undulating beat of a great 
rhythm section. The theme (by Gosta 
Theselius, whose arranging for both 
discs is nothing short of brilliant) has 
Miles Davis-influenced ensemble scor- 
ing, with the reeds taking the melody 
in unison. Rolf Erikson is the first 
soloist; he impresses considerably with 
a fluent and musically eloquent per- 
formance, and is followed by some 
clean, incisive Ulf Linde vibes. 

Guitarist Sten Carlberg and tenor- 
man Noren follow, with good solos 
punctuated by a slightly messy en- 
semble figure, which to my _ ears 
doesn’t quite come off. Toward the 


end of the side Gullin caresses a few 
notes quite effectively. 

Bengt Hallberg’s solo is split by the 
change of sides, but as this wasn’t one 
of his best efforts, no-one misses very 
much thereby. Ake Persson has 
enough of Bill Harris in him to make 
me want to hear him again: Simon 
Brehm makes good use of his twelve 
bars (leaving room for nothing very 
startling from Jack Noren), and Putte 
Wickmans — bless him — effectively 
avoids the lower register and the mun- 
dane in one fell swoop. Domnerus I 
found disappointing. 

All-in-all, though, these sides are 
every bit as good as those which our 
own Melody Maker poll-winners made 
recently, and Sweden should be proud 
of them. 

“Summertime ” is beautiful. Closely 
integrated playing, with sensitive in- 
ternal balance, provide a_ colourful 
tonal backing to fluent, melodic solos 
from Putte Wickmans, Lars Gullin 
and Carl-Henrick Noren. The muted 
trumpet of Rolf Erikson initiates the 
theme, and Sten Carlberg picks out a 
brief reminder of it as the side closes. 

“Pick Yourself Up” is considerably 
faster, and the scoring rather more 
involved. An under-recorded Arne 
Domnerus solos well, followed by six- 
teen sparkling bars from Wickmans. 
Trombonist Ake Persson plays cleanly 


if unimaginatively, following an en- 
semble 3/4 figure straight out ol 
Rugolo’s “Pepperpot” and “Double 
Date”—a figure from which, incident- 
ally, the group emerges into 4/4 a 
couple of beats to the minute better off 
than it left it. 

Bengt Hallberg again disappoints, 
and if Ulf Linde has done better, I 
know of many other vibes players who 
consistently do worse. 

Again—another “must” for any 
modernist’s collection. P.W. 


RAMBLIN’ THOMAS 
Hard Dallas Blues/Jig Head Blues 
(Tempo R.51) 

George Thomas, to give him his 
correct name, cut these two sides in 
Chicago 24 years ago. Faults of the 
original recording necessitate careful 
listening in order to catch all the 
lyrics, but they are exceedingly inter- 
esting, especially the second side, 
which is a lover’s lament of the most 
pessimistic nature, well-spiced with 
alcoholic sidelights. 

Thomas has clearer diction than 
usual in this type of performer, and 
sings rather than hollers. The guitar 
accompaniment is most effective, and 
in certain parts the presence of a 
second player is indicated. 

A valuable addition to the growing 
list of genuine blues recordings avail- 
able in this country. Te. 
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WITH A DIFFERENCE! 


The Humphrey Lyttelton Show 
AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


REVIEWED BY SINCLAIR TRAILL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CENTURY PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Like a Phoenix arising renewed from 
the ashes of the last jazz concert at 
the Festival Hall, came the Humphrey 
Lyttelton Show on Sunday, 7th Sep- 
tember. 

This was really the way to produce 
a jazz concert. It had presentation; it 
moved with a hitchless slickness; and 
it was chock full of good and varied 
music. 

I don’t know whose idea it was to 
use George Browne as a kind ot 
calypso-linkman between sets, but it 
was an act of near genius on someone’s 
part. The “ Young Tiger” strolled on in 
front of the curtains, strumming his 
guitar and, in typical calypso rhyme, 
announced the forthcoming items in 
most humorous lines. The almost 
capacity audience loved him. 


The music through the concert was 
varied and colourful, and what a pleas- 
ant change it was not to have to sit 
through a succession of bands all trying 
to be more traditional than their pre- 
decessors. 

The Lyttleton Band proper, if one 
may allude to such a swinging group 
by such a decorous word, opened the 
show. A little nervous at first, by the 
time they had reached “Travellin’ 
Blues” they were playing as well as 
I have ever heard them. Humph’s 
inconsequential announcements were 
highly humorous and aptly designed to 
keep an audience in good spirits. 

The Marie Bryant-Mike McKenzie 
act was a mixture of blues and popular 
songs. Her singing is at times very 
strongly tinged with Armstrongisms, but 
she certainly knows how to sell a song, 


and she has a fine stage presence. 
McKenzie’s piano style is a very per- 
sonal one, and although somewhat 
sprinkled with modern idioms, he never 
loses a fine command of the melody 
line. His singing is first class. 

The Caribbean Rhythm bracket was 
full of interesting and colourful music 
—and almost overflowed with rhythms. 
Traditional music from Trinidad, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Venezuela and British Guiana 
provided fine contrasts and never be- 
came dull. The band looked happy, 
none more so than that excellent 
drummer, Les Weeks. 


VOCALISTS 


The whole group is full of singers. In 
addition to the aforementioned George 
Browne, Tony Johnson sang an amusing 
Jamaican calypso, and the ever-youthfus 
Brylo Ford (*The Duke”) sang a 
Trinidadian calinda in French patois. 

The set was closed by Bill Rogers, a 
veteran Guianese shantonian, who has 
recently arrived in this country. Rogers 
was recording for the Bluebird label 
in America as long ago as 1937, but 
the years have in no way dimmed the 
explosive quality of his singing. He 
should be a great success over here. 

The reappearance of the Lyttelton 
band, with the addition of trombonist 
Keith Christie, provided the highspot ot 
the evening as far as the audience were 
concerned. It is obvious that the in- 
clusion of a trombone in the front line 
was considered an improvement. I must 
agree, but realize Keith Christies don’t 
grow on trees overnight. Acutally, Keith 
played better than I have heard him in 
a long time. He sounded hot and _ his 
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chase chorus with Humph in “ Doctor 
Blues ” was exciting jazz, and not with- 
out humour. 

The Paseo Band were, to me, the most 
interesting part of the show. The very 
excellent programme notes stated that 
this band were brought together to con- 
tinue the mixing process which produced 
jazz in New Orleans. As Jelly Roll 
Morton said, ‘‘We had every different 
kind of person in New Orleans, we had 
French, we had Spanish, we had West 
Indian, we had American, and we all 
mixed...” Well, the mixture is proving 
a good hot one, and the band provided 
some of the freshest sounding music I 
have head in quite a while. The West 
Indian percussionists produced a rhythm 
on which the front line could (and let 
it be said, did!) really swing. Bertie 
King. Fawkes, Christie, and Lyttelton 
all played exceedingly well, the latter 
in particular excelling himself in “ Mid- 
night Creep.” Let us also not forget 
some quite extraordinary solo piano by 
McKenzie in the band’s unique version 
of “ Muskrat Ramble.” 

All-in-all an amusing and very in- 
structive evening. The show will be 
travelling around the country and I 
strongly advise you not to miss it. The 
show is scheduled to appear at the 
following towns, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, Manchester, Hull, Carlisle, 
Newcastle, Leicester, Cambridge, Bris- 
tol, Eastbourne and Tunbridge Wells. 
Full particulars can be obtained from 
the Humphrey Lyttelton Office, 84 New- 
man Street, London W.1. 
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ABOVE: FREDDY GRANT’S 
CARRIBEAN RHYTHM. 

R.H.: KEITH CHRISTIE, WHO 
PROVIDED ONE OF THE HIGH- 
SPOTS OF THE EVENING. 


L.H.: GEORGE BROWNE, A 
DIVERTING MUSICAL COM- 
PERE. 

BELOW : HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON’S BAND — WALLY 
FAWKES AND “HUMPH” PLAY 

“BLUES ON TWO CLARINETS.” 


NEW PARLOPHONE 
SUPER-RHYTHM STYLE 
78 R.P.M. RECORDS 


FREDDY 
RANDALL 


and his Band 


Clarinet Marmalade; 


Original Dixieland 
Onestep (La Rocca) 
R.3573 
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Runnin’ wild 

(CLARINET SOLO : DAVE SHEPHERD) ; 

The Boogie Woogie March 
R.3574 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


and his Band 


Steppin’ on the Blues; 


The Onions - R.3575 


THE STARS TURN ON 


PARLOPHONE 
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All Aboard 


UNDAY, August 24, saw _ the 

“ Bournemouth Queen ” sailing lazily 
down Southampton Water engaged in 
the annual deep sea shuffle of the 
Southern Area of the N.F.J.O. Among 
the bands which seemed to follow each 
other endlessly were Ted Ambrose 
from Brighton; the Pine City Stompers, 
whose band uniforms dis- 
tinguished by ties in a day-glow poster 
shade of yellow; and a band from 
Coventry—copperheads perhaps? The 
outstanding group was, however, led 
by Ron Male, who made some fairly 
imaginative use of a four piece front 
line. Whether you despise the saxo- 
phone or not, its appearance in a jazz 
band nowadays is a fair guide to the 
musical competency of that band, and 
this one was no exception. Secretary 
Tony Starke can be congratulated on 
the organization, which was excellent. 
He even. provided some. glorious 
weather. The amplification was, if 
anything, over effective—no part of 
the ship was safe from proximity to 
the band. Remember Tony, there is no 
easy method of escape from a ship at 
sea. 


NO MORE JUNGLE 


Too bad that Charlie Galbraith’s 
“Jazz Jungle” venture at Greenford 
was so short-lived, although hardly a 
surprise. Surely the number of clubs 
operating in and around London has 
just about reached saturation point. 

Charlie’s band, which is one of the 
better Chicago-styled groups around 
town, can be heard every Friday night 
at Club 51, and every Sunday morning 
from 11.30 to 2.00 at the “ Boathouse,” 
Kew. 
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ONE WAY ONLY 


Young promoter Rick Gunnell has 
emerged a sadder, but one hopes, wiser 
man from his “Two Way” Jazz Club 
undertaking. It was a worthy experi- 
ment to present programmes featuring 


modern -and traditional bands, but the 
necessary support was just not forth- 
coming. The opening night, with the 
Mick Mulligan and Johnny Dankworth 
bands was a distinct success, but such 
occasions are usually crowded with 
guests “on the house” and subsequent 
attendance was disappointing, 
Better luck next time, Rick! 


A CRITIC LOOKS BACK AT JAZZ 


For some months now critic 
Ernest Borneman has been quietly 
retiring from the jazz world. Resig- 
nation from the NFJ.O. has been 
coupled with a seemingly endless 
series of articles on Afro-Latin 
music interspersed with disserta- 
tions on Balinese dancing, in his 
weekly column in the Melody 
Maker. The British jazz scene can 
ill-afford to lose his pungent critic- 
isms backed as they are by his 
wealth of jazz knowledge. Few 


ERNEST BORNEMAN 


Photo) (Century Press 


writers have had the courage to 
attack our insular complacency with 
such forceful words as (I quote 
from memory) .... “ You stink, 
they stink, I stink, but we're all 
getting used to the smell.” Ernest, 
arriving as he did with an inter- 
national reputation, dealt some 
heavy body blows to the “Story- 
ville is just around the corner” 
boys; and there is little to suggest 
that we have lost the need for him 
now. 


It is good to welcome him back from 
his untimely withdrawal, and there is 
no doubt that his presence on the new 
NFJO committee will prove a tower 
of strength in every respect. 


BALLET 

During September the Festival Ballet 
at the Festival Hall included a new 
ballet, “Symphony For Fun,” which 
should please the eye, and stir the pulse 
of any jazz lover. 

Michael Charnley has based his 
ballet on Don Gillis’s ““Symphony No. 
5%,” and the four movements are full 
of happy dancing, allied to some 
spritely music. 

It would hardly be right to allude to 
this as a Jazz Ballet—as did most of 
the critics in the national dailies—but 
Gilliss music does bear a marked 
resemblance to much of that so-called 
symphonic jazz as portrayed by the 
erstwhile “ King of Jazz,” Paul White- 
man. The music would in fact have 
suited his orchestra of the middle 
1930's to a nicety. 

The Festival Hall orchestra, under 
the skilled baton of Geoffrey Corbutt. 
dealt excellently with the score, al- 
though there were passages, particu- 
larly for brass, when one could have 
wished for a more forthright attack. 

The skittish titles for the four move- 
ments are, “Overture For 16,” 
“ Scherofrenia,” “ Spiritual ” and 
“ Perpetual Emotion;” and of these the 
third. with the slightly “Old Man 
River” flavour to its musical theme, 
comes nearer than any to the jazz 
idiom. 

Miss Noel Rossana and Mr. John 
Gilpin danced superbly, and great 
praise must go to Tom Longwood for 
his original decor, depicting a pretty 
set of blue window-blinds, and some 
beautifully coloured dresses. 


SUCCESS STORY 

That catchy little riff you have been 
hearing around the record shops lately 
is the theme of “The Champ” — the 
“Saints” of the bop world. Sales of 
the Dizzy Gillespie Sextet version on 
Vogue, the only one available, have 
been fantastic for a jazz disc. Vogue, 
by their tardiness in releasing the 
record, have unwittingly built “The 
Champ” into somewhat of a legend. 
Good business maybe, but they must 
count themselves lucky that another 
company hasn't scooped the market by 
issuing a British version during the 
long wait. 


CRACK OF THE MONTH 

George Melly; commenting on a 
vocal by baritone-saxophonist-clarinet- 
trumpet-piano-playing-arranger Paul 
Simpson .... “which only’ goes to 
show that there are limits to versatil- 
ity.” 
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IEERHAPS the chief difference be- 
tween contemporary jazz and the 
authentic New Orleans style is the fact 
that today’s jazz is almost completely 
a soloist’s proposition as distinct from 
the ensemble significance of the earlier 
period. One of the outcomes of this is 
the large number of “soloist plus 
rhythm” recordings made in recent 
years. Of this class of recording the 
majority feature tenor sax, piano, bass 
and drums. 

“ Twisted ” (JRC-700D/* Easy Living ° 
(JRC-702B) on Melodisc 1128, by the 
Wardell Gray Quartet, is a good ex- 
ample of this particular facet of modern 
jazz. The group comprises Gray (tenor); 
Al Haig (piano); Tommy Potter (bass) 
and Roy Haynes (drums). Recorded in 
New York on December 11th, 1949, this 
group consists of one white musician 
(Haig) and three coloured musicians. 
Mention is made of this point because 
in modern jazz, more so than in any 
other style or period of jazz, racial dis- 
crimination is fortunately almost non- 
existent. Mixed rhythm sections and 
front lines are common practice, and 
recorded examples prove that today’s 
jazz has almost overcome the appalling 
inequalities of race by producing music 
which cannot pigeon-holed as 
“white” or “coloured” by those who 
still wish to segregate musicians by 
skin pigmentation rather than instru- 
mental or musical ability. 


SWINGS 

“ Twisted,” a 12 bar blues, opens with 
an 8 bar introduction by Haynes and 
Haig. With his side drum and open 
cymbal Haynes builds the mood and 
tension by the use of compelling cross 
rhythms. 

The first chorus presents the four 
members of the Quartet playing the 
theme, which incorporates a neat twist 
to the traditional blues in bars 5 and 64. 

The second, third and fourth choruses 
find Wardell improvising on the (by 
now) familiar minor-major chord 
changes of the blues. His obvious self- 
assurance and inherent sense of swing 
are evident; this may not be the best 
example of his rocking, riding style but 
even so he still swings more than the 
average modern tenor saxist. His 
second chorus is a cheeky but masterly 
piece of good humour. He takes the 
opening phrase of the mid-’forties tune 
“Swinging On A Star” and, against 
Haig’s stop chords, repeats the phrase 
with appropriate alterations to fit the 
twelve bars of the chorus. Roy Haynes 
backs up the soloist with triplets on his 
open cymbal and crisp tone side drum 


RETROSPECTION 


By ALUN MORGAN 


WARDELL GRAY 


beats and rolls. The question of ‘“ why ” 
and “ where ” these side drum punctua- 
tions should occur behind a soloist 
depends largely on two factors, (a) the 
drummer’s “feeling” for the modern 
idiom, (b) the gaps left in the soloist’s 
melodic line which appear to need these 
punctuations. Continued study of the 
very best of the modern style drummers 
(Haynes, Kenny Clarke, Max Roach, Ed 
Shaughnessy, Sonny Igoe, Stan Levy) 
will show remarkable logic in the 
placing of these punctuations; punctua- 
tions which sound at first hearing to be 
haphazard and illogical. 

Following Wardell’s solo come two 
choruses of Al Haig’s piano behind 
which Haynes’ cymbals are a little sub- 
dued, though maintaining the all-essen- 
tial beat. The piano solo contains most 
of the qualities essential to good jazz 
piano; drive, tastefulness, touch and an 
almost indefinable feeling of musician- 
ship. One of the leading lights on 
modern jazz piano, Al Haig cannot be 
the subject of a criticism so often 
levelled at modern piano stylists; he 
rarely, if ever, takes the easy way out 
by producing a “single finger ” line with 
the right hand interjected occasionally 
by stabbing left hand chords to remind 
pianist and listener alike of the har- 
monies. 

This method (much favoured by 
pianists such as Lou Levy, etc.) has 
given rise to the belief that to play 
modern jazz piano one need only con- 
centrate on this ‘“ one handed” style. 

Choruses 7 and 8 are devoted to 
Tommy Potter’s rich toned bass helped 
along by occasional piano choruses and 
punctuated by Haynes’ side and bass 
drum. The crisp tone of the side drum 
is due to Haynes’ predilection for an 
ultra shallow depth drum. Potter’s in- 
tonation here is considerably better than 
on his earlier records. 
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Chorus 9 brings back Wardell for 
more swinging tenor; toms toms mark 
the end of the chorus which is followed 
by two choruses of the original theme. 
The coda is somewhat indeterminate. 
with Haynes striking his 15in. cymbal. 

The coupling, “Easy Living,” con- 
sists of two choruses of this ballad 
(which has also been recorded by 
Billie Holiday and released here on 


Brunswick) at slow tempo. 


VIBRATO 


The first point to be mentioned is 
Wardell’s use of vibrato as opposed to 
his “no vibrato” on “ Twisted.” With 
one or two notable exceptions the 
modern school normally shuns the use 
of vibrato, but on this ballad perform- 
ance Wardell elects to use a medium 
vibrato. He stays very close to the 
melody most of the way, only moving 
away from it slightly in the last 8 bars 
of the chorus. The backing by Haig’s 
piano, Potter’s sure fingered bass part 
and Haynes’ almost inaudible brush- 
work is excellent since it does not de- 
tract from the main theme statement 


by the saxophone. 


Haig takes the first half of the 
second chorus solo in his tasteful 
“ballad” style with its spread chords 


and almost Tatum-like runs. 


Wardell returns to play the second 
half of the chorus to close the perform- 
ance. In all a pleasing if unspectacular 
side; it completes an evenly balanced 
coupling presenting Wardell Gray at 


very nearly his best. 


YOU KNOW WHAT 
WE THINK! 


But here are a few outside opinions . ... 
“Your wonderful Mag-List arrived and I hasten 
to plunge my all! ’’—D.S.-B. 


“Your new list is fine!’’—S.F.D. 

** A very good job indeed! ’’—P.F.S. 

“Your record lists are very fine indeed!’’"—B.I. 
“* Eight solid pages of Discog. . . Good!’’—D.C. 
An excellent piece of work!’’—A.E.H. 
““Well worth the 6/- annual sub.!’’—A.D.A. 


Those and many others in similar vein arrived 
in the first few days! 


Think you might be missing something? 
Then send your 6/- straight away to... 


Dave Carey, The Swing Shop 
Mitcham Lane, Streatham, London, 


S.W.16. 


and the matter will be rectified immediately} 
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The band opened up at 8.30 promptly 
with “ Waiting For The Robert E. Lee.” 
I was delighted; the team-work was 
splendid, and the subtleties of the 
playing would have been a fine object- 
lesson to most of our “ revivalists” 
could they have heard them. The front 
line, consisting of Sidney and Wilbur 
de Paris, and Omer Simeon, played 
forthright, mellow music that was truly 
a joy to hear. They were backed by 
Don Kirkpatrick at the piano, Danny 
Barker who alternated between banjo 
and guitar, and Fred Moore on drums. 
I requested Omer to play “Jelly Roll 
Blues.” His big round face beamed. 
“Sure!” he said—and they did. It 
was splendid. Some girl at the bar 
requested “ Because Of You” and “ Al- 
ways You.” Wilbur de Paris took a 
valve-trombone, muted it with a sheet 
of velvet cloth, and proceeded to show 
that jazz was indeed “sweet, soft, 
plenty rhythm.” When he played the 
second of these pops, his instrument 
seemed to take on the tone of a French 
horn, and as such would probably have 
delighted Tchaikovsky, who wrote the 
melody as “Romance, Op. 5.” 


MORTON 


As midnight approached, we left 
Ryan’s. I had elicited from Omer the 
information that he had recorded with 
Tiny Parham “a title with the word 
‘Jungle’ in it, and a whole lot more, 
but I just don’t recall the names.” I 
ran off a few that I thought might 
have been Simeon’s work, and though 
some rang distant bells, I could see 
that Omer was not at all sure of his 
presence. “I'd have to hear them,” he 
said. “If I just guess at them, it would 
only throw you off the track.” He took 
great pains to ensure the accuracy of 
everything he said. He clearly re- 
called the bass clarinet solo on Mor- 
ton’s “Someday, Sweetheart,” and said 
his favourite Oliver record on which he 
played was “ Willie The Weeper.” He 
was very interested to know that the 
Mortons on which he was present were 
being issued so successfully here in 
England. There was none of the bragga- 
docio about Omer Simeon that I found 
in some of the white musicians; he is 
modest and gentle, and he does not 
flavour his speech with unnecessary 
profanity in the manner certain types 
seem to consider essential to good con- 
versation. He was never at a loss to 


American Journey 


By BRIAN RUST 
(PART 2.) 
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know what to talk about, and this of 
course is reflected in his playing: his 
work in “Jelly Roll Blues” bore only 
a passing resemblance to the Morton 
record, but it was in every way as 
fluent, expressive and _ tasteful. 

Next day, Walt and I poured over 
each other’s matrix files, cross-checking 
as many points as possible with the 
aid of the Allen collection. Then on 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 


the day that Britain went to the polls, 
Walt and I scoured New Jersey, East 
Crange, Jersey City, Union City and 
Newark for junk. We found several 
Silvertones in Rudolph’s, a ramshackle 
place in Union City, and across the 
street a lean individual, smoking a 
cigar and looking for all the world 
like Disney’s “ Pinocchio” character, 
J. Worthington Foulfellow, produced 
two huge bins full of almost mint 
records. Among them two 
Carusos, an O.D.J.B. on Victor, and 
some odds and ends by the Memphis 
Five on Perfect and the Louisiana Five 
on Columbia. The jazz discs were 20 
cents each, at which price we bought 
them; the Carusos were $2.00 apiece, 
and they remain there still, no doubt. 

In Newark, we tried canvassing the 
Negro section from door to door, but 
found nothing beyond a pile of broken 
semi-bop discs of recent origin. One 
shop produced a few thousand records, 
but it wasn’t till we were near the end 
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of them that we found the brown-wax 
Perfect 14339 that made our day. It 
was “Rose Marie” by Harl Smith and 
his Orchestra. The reverse was “Bring 
Back Those Rock-a-Bye Baby Days,’ 
than which it would be hard to find 
two more unpromising titles. And who 
on earth was Harl Smith ? 

“Is it the Henderson “ Rose Marie”? 
asked Walt. 

“TI don’t know,” I said. “I think 
that is labelled as by Henderson. Shall 
we risk a dime?” 

In the interests of higher disc- 
ography, we gave a nickel each, and 
bought the disc. Trying it that evening, 
we were delighted to find that, while 
“Rose Marie” contained nothing until 
the last chorus, which swung out with 
a zest that the most ardent revivalist 
could do well to copy, the cradle song 
on the other side was a series of hot 
soli and ensemble choruses by cornet, 
trombone, clarinet and rhythm, with a 
violin and alto put in to “sell” it. 
George Brunis is identifiable as the 
trombonist, but the others, who sound 
like New Orleanians, remain wrapped in 
mystery. Calling all Harl Smiths on 
brown-wax Perfect! Have any been 
issued on Actuelle in England, by the 
way ? The matrices are 105597 and -8. 
We drew lots, and the item came to 
me. I think it is really a find. At 
least it made a change from “ Margie” 
by O.D.J.B., endless Victors by Joseph 
C. Smith and Arthur Pryor, and Alma 
Gluck’s “Carry Me Back To Old Vir- 
ginny,” of which I found six copies in 
a pile of about thirty twelve-inchers. 
The same shop also yielded a piano 
roll cut by James P. Johnson, but the 
title was “ When It’s Cherry-Picking 
Time In Tokyo,” so Walt and I unani- 
mously decided to leave it. 


SPARGO 


The sun was beginning to fade as 
we approached a little antique shop 
on the other side of Newark, where we 
found some’ Ernestine Washington 
spirituals on Manor, and a Jasper Davis 
on Harmony, with Lizzie Miles, Louis 
Metcalf and Charlie Holmes. I had 
sold mine as part of the drive to raise 
funds for the trip; here it was return- 
ing to me for a dime. The owner of 
the shop told me he had emigrated 
from Huddersfield in 1907, and he still 
retained his Yorkshire accent! 

On the Friday, we decided to spend 
the day in New York. We junked on 
8th Avenue, encountering lots of old 
records, but nothing worth buying. We 
dined in the Grand Central Station, 
then set off for the Stuyvesant Casino 
by subway. A heavily built man got 
in. Walt :udged me. ‘“Isn’t that Tony 
Spargo?” I looked across at the pas- 
senger. He had a bass drum and what 
could have been some cymbals with 
him, also a cloth bag containing a 
horn of some kind. 

(To be continued) 
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CHARLIE 
GALBRAITH 
AND HIS 


JAZZMEN 


(NO. 20, IN A 
SERIES ON 
BRITISH 
JAZZ MEN 
AND WOMEN) 


Galbraith’s Jazzmen have played all 
over the country, at concerts; jazz 
clubs and jazz band balls. They have 
broadcast in the B.B.C. “Jazz Club” 
series; played in the open air; and in 
small stuffy rooms; in the Albert Hall, 
and in underground night clubs— 
always playing their Windy City style 
jazz with real accomplishment. 


Whenever they play they soon pass 
on to their fans that happy-go-lucky 
atmosphere which is part of their trade- 
mark—no long-faced jazz for them; 
they play for enjoyment and like every- 
one else to enjoy themselves right 
along with them. 


Charlie Galbraith has been interested 
in jazz for almost as long as he can 
remember, but it was not until the war 
years that he commenced to play. It 
so happened that on being posted to 
one particular R.A.F. Station he met a 
fellow who was learning the trombone, 
so they both settled down to practise 
together — that particular fellow was 
Jimmy Edwards — and Charlie reckons 


caught up in the revival of traditional 
jazz and played with most of the 
groups including George Webb’s Dixie- 
landers, Mike Daniel’s, etc., and then 
in 1950 decided to form the Jazzmen. 
This presented no easy task as he was 
determined to set a high standard, and 
to achieve it many changes have been 
made over the past two years. How- 
ever, one of the original combination 
remains—Eric Edwards, the drummer. 


Eric started playing jazz when he 
was only 14, with the late John Haim; 
his first regular band job being with 
Mike Daniels, and since then “has 
played with them all.” He also plays 
trombone and piano, the former still 
being his favourite instrument, the 
latter he does not boast about. 


TWO TRUMPETS 


One of the things the Jazzmen are 
noted for is the “attack” of the two 
trumpets, and how the two horn men 
work things out together. Bill Thomp- 
son has been with the band the longer 
of the two. He started playing in his 
school orchestra in 1940; in 1942 was 
playing at the Ilford Rhythm Club, and 
later gigged with Freddy Randall and 
Johnny Dankworth; then had to give 
up playing for a year as some music 
lover liked his trumpet playing so 
much that he stole his horn! Chick 
Mayes has only recently joined the 
boys, coming from the Nat Temple 
band, but already he is carving a niche 
for himself amongst the fans with his 
easy flowing style combined with a fine 
attack. 


The other member of the “ front line” 
is Dave Jones on clarinet. Dave, who 
is a Goodman-de Franco fan, graduated 
to the band from Len Beadles Imperial 
Jazzband and likes to spend what spare 


joined the band in 1951 after being 
with Bob Dawbarn’s band—he is a 
strict traditionalist. Bass player, Dave 
Wood, who also joined the jazzmen in 
1951, commenced playing in Australia 
in 1945 as a drummer; in 1948 switched 
to sax and in 1950 was playing alto/ 


baritone/clarinet, but switched to 
double bass on medical advice, study- 
ing under Joe Muddel. 


Last, but by no means least, there is 
Harry Walton on piano who forsook the 
dance world to join the Gallion Jazz 
Band, then transferred to the Jazzmen 
last Christmas. Harry, who likes the 
playing of Art Tatum more than any 
other pianist, is a pillar of strength in 
the band. 


Charlie Galbraith and his Jazzmen 
face a coming season with engagements 
in all parts of the country, and feel 
sure that they will, therefore, be play- 
ing their style of music for some time 
to come. 


SEND FOR LISTS OF ALL 
JAZZ RECORDS 
New Issues - Bargains in Used Dises 
Foreign Records . - Jazz Magazines 
Send 3/- subscription now 
for one years supply 


Payne’s Music Shop 
(Proprietor : - Pete Payne) 


213, Bromley Road, London 8.E.6. 
Member J.R.R.A. 


time he has left, after band work, con- 
centrating on athletics. He has already 
represented Essex, and is a former 
Essex Junior Champion. 


Eric Hassel, the banjo and guitarist, 


that as a result of their practising they 
were posted from one camp to another 
so quickly they hardly had time to get 
their trombones out of the cases. 

On leaving the Service, Charlie was 


Whether you are an established Record 
Collector or a begianer, the Best Service and 
the Jazz Records YOU most want are to be 
| found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
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(Doug. Dobell - Re anager) 


Come and see for yourself our large selec- 
tion of Records, Foreign and Rare, New 
and Secondhand—catering for all tastes. 


Provincial Collectors are invited to send for 
FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST— 
IT’S TERRIFIC ! 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


E-READING old jazz magazines can 
be a most intriguing occupation, 
and at times, a most amusing one. A 
few months ago, while having a general 
spring clean of jazz literature, I ran 
across several old copies of the now 
defunct Pickup. Some readers may re- 
member this journal, for it was an 
ancestor of this present magazine; in 
fact, many of its writers are still 
writing for J.J. (Messrs. Traill, Cundall 
and Rust, for example). Even today 
this paper makes good reading. 
Browsing through this miscellaneous 
pile of jazz scribblings, I came across 
something which has given me the 
subject for this month’s jottings. The 
paper at one period, invited its readers 
to name what they considered the 
rarest record to be issued on a British 
label. The result of this investigation 
proved most surpising (in one respect 
at least). There were, of course, the 
usual items, but very near the top of this 
poll came “You're Always Messin’ 
Round With My Man” (A28025) by 
Lizzie Miles on H.M.V. 1703. That this 
record was so rare was astonishing, for 
I well remember during the war four 
Brighton collectors (including myself) 


LIZZIE MILES 


IN 1921 WHEN SHE FIRST 
STARTED RECORDING 
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LIZZIE MILES 


A SESSION AT JOE MARE’S JAZZ DEN WITH SHARKEY BONANO’S 
KINGS OF DIXIELAND 


working independently, each picking up 
a brand new copy of this platter. The 
disc is an amusing example of vaude- 
ville-blues singing with some humorous 
lyrics well sung by Miss Miles. There 
is also a fine piano accompaniment 
which sounds remarkably like James 
P. Johnson, but in point of fact, is 
Clarence Williams (or so I have been 
informed). From a collector’s point cf 
view, the disc has some value, for it 
was the first record by a blues artist 
to be issued in this country (as long 
ago as 1923). What prompted H.M.V. 
to release it will ever remain a mystery. 
I suppose the novelty angle of such an 
item must have had some “sales 
appeal.” 
PARIS 

In the early twenties Miss Miles cut 
a number of interesting sides includ- 
ing two titles with Jelly Roll Morton 
playing some fine piano. King Oliver 
and Louis Armstrong can also be 
heard on other discs by Lizzie and in 
her day she was a big star, singing 
blues and blues songs all over the 
United States. In 1924 she made a 
trip to Europe and in Paris joined the 
Alexander Shargenski Troupe (odd 
company for such an artist). The gay 
city soon took Lizzie to its heart 
and she was known as “ La Rose Noir.” 
After her highly successful Paris 
engagement, Lizzie returned to America 
(that was in the year 1925) and it was 
then she recorded her best selling 
record “Confessin’.” In 1938 she 
teamed up with the late, and very much 
lamented, Fats Waller, and with him she 
closed her career—or so everyone 
thought; once you have been in show 
business (and jazz in particular) it is 
hard to get away from the bright 
lights. The bug bites hard, and sooner 
or later you find yourself back again. 
So it was with Lizzie. Just how she 
found her way back is a long story, but 
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a lot of the credit must go toa great man 
of jazz—Joe Mares, of New Orleans. 
Joe is a piece of jazz history—a slice 
of real jazz pie, as it were. Not only 
does he run a fine radio programme, 
but he is the brother of the late Paul 
Mares of the New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings fame (one of the finest white 
trumpeters of them all in the opinion 
of many). 

Joe lost very little time in putting 
Lizzie back where she belonged. For 
some considerable time now she has 
been singing her blues at Sid Davilla’s 
Mardi Gras Lounge, 333 Bourbon 
Street. It is fitting that she should 
make her come-back on this famous 
street, for it was here that Lizzie was 
born some fifty-seven years ago. 
To-day she is an erect figure with a 
fine almost regal carriage, her com- 
plexion is creamy and she has flash- 
ing black eyes; in fact she looks nearer 
forty than fifty-seven. So much for 
Lizzie’s life story, but what of her 
singing? How have the years treated 
her voice? I am pleased to say, she 
is a far greater singer than ever 
before. Her voice has deepened and 
become more mellow with the passing 
of time, and her latest discs on Circle 
(again it was Joe Mares who arranged 
this session) prove just how good she 
really is. 


1 have asked Dave Houlden, who 
kindly gave me an introduction to 
Joe Mares, to write a brief review of 
Lizzie’s Circle discs. Dave has this 
to say: 

Lizzie Miles & Her New Orleans 
Boys: Fred Neumann, p; Joe Loyocano, 
bs; Frank Fredico, g. Recorded in 
New Orleans by Joe Mares. 

Circle Special No. 2.—“Careless Love.” 
(NO-67); “I Cried For You” 
(NO-68). 

Circle Special No. 3.—“ Ace In The 
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Hole” (NO-71); “Basin Street 
Blues” (NO-69). 

“Careiess Love” shows that Lizzie 
Miles is now singing in the classic 
style of blues singers like Ma Rainey, 
Bessie Smith, Chippie Hill, et al. To 
my mind she is far better than was 
Chippie when she made her come- 
back. Their voices are not dissimiliar, 
but Miss Miles has a broader tone with 
far less edge. Her version of “ Care- 
less Love” is taken rather faster than 
is usual, but is sung with none the less 
artistry or feeling for all that. 

“I Cried For You” is rather out 
of the scone of the normal blues 
singer, and it is therefore pleasant to 
find Lizzie turning in a very competent 
performance. The accompaniment on 
this comes off best of the four sides, 
as the pianist and guitarist, while by 
no means offensive, play a slightly 
modern style which scarcely produces 
the low down feeling required for the 
older numbers. A straightish run 
through is followed by a couple of 
choruses of pleasant scatting, and 
after a few bars of piano and guitar. 
Lizzie swings out with more varia- 
tions, to bring the side to quite an 
exciting close. 

“Ace In the Hole,” a vaudeville kind 
of song originating, I believe, on the 
Barbary Coast, must, I think, be a 
favourite of Lizzie’s, for she sings it 
with infectious enihusiasm, and the 
old dog responds quite well to this 
lively treatment. Once again the 
piano and guitar are somewhat obtru- 
sive, but a fair drive is achieved 
towards the end. 

“Basin Street” stands comparison 
reasonably well with the great classic 
versions. Once again Miss Miles 
sings outstandingly well. As these 


sides were recorded in New Orleans, 
it is interesting to observe that the 
words “ Where all the black and white 
folk meet” are avoided — rather 
pointedly to my mind. 

All in all, these are a very pleasant 
couple of records, which could have 
been really great with a more sym- 
pathetic accompaniment. However, 
Miss Miles, I teel, carries the day by 
her verve, knowledge of tha blues 
idiom, and really fine voice. 

WRITES LIZZIE 

A final word from Lizzie Miles her- 
self will, I hope, make a fitting con- 
clusion to this column. Writes Lizzie: 
“Thank God I am still livin’; got good 
health; no headaches of no kind; sleep 
like a dead person; eat like a horse; 
enjoy plenty of mice sunshine, land 
able to do a little charity now and 
then in a small way; so why ask for 
anything more? Be sure and tell your 
friends comin’ to New Orleans to be 
sure and come to the Mardi Gras 
Lounge to meet us all. It is the finest 
place on Bourbon Street—not in fix- 
tures or elaborate show-offs, but run 
clean and decent and no rough stuff. 
Mr. and Mrs. Davilla are fine people— 
he plays great jazz clarinet; was once 
with Prima, but now has his own place. 
The customers call him on to play with 
our band every night. Paul Barbarin 
leads the band here. He used to be 
drummer with Louis Armstrong and 
King Oliver.” 

TAILPIECE 

“And since nobody can possibly dis- 
pute the fact that there isn’t a greater 
trumpeter than Harry James in the 
world, and that he has long been recog- 
nised as King of the Bandstand, that 
makes a Royal pair of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry James. And of course, don’t 


A RECENT SNAPSHOT OF JOE 

MARES, WHO HELPED LIZZIE 

MILES TO MAKE HER COME- 
BACK. 


forget the junior members of the 
family of Queen Betty and King 
Harry—they rank pretty high with 
their majesties.” (From a recent issue 
of Weekly Film News sent in by Cpl. 
Hollocks, British Forces in Iraq.) This 
needs no comment from me. 
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JAZZ 


ON AND OFF THE 


BY REX HARRIS 


Y valued and dear friend Ralph Hill 
died two years ago on October 19, 
and, despite the fact that his antipathy 
to jazz was only slightly abated by my 
constant and tireless proselytizing dur- 
ing the course of our eight years 
partnership, I am glad to say that I 
succeeded in disabusing his original 
conception of jazz; that it was, in fact 
(to use his own phrase) “ silly, senti- 
mental, slushy, crooning rubbish.” Re- 
reading his stimulating collection of 
essays the other night; essays which 
were entitled, appropriately enough, 
CHALLENGES, I re-discovered this 
excellent paragraph: 
‘The approach to music as if it were 
a religious rite or a means of spiri- 
tual uplift for ignorant and erring 
young women is yet another obnox- 
ious and harmful Victorian tradition. 
Music is an art to be enjoyed like 
good cooking or a vintage wine, or 
to be contemplated like fine poetry.’ 
I know that he would not have minded 
me quoting this as being applicable to 
jazz-lovers, for, despite his Rabelaisian 
roarings and rantings, he was the 
fairest-minded man I knew, and _ his 
real contempt was reserved for the 
spurious and meretricious things in life 
—whether music or dolled-up cocktails. 


* * * 


Jack Andrews, of Hull, has written 
asking me if Ed Allen has anything to 
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do with Henry Allen, Jnr. Space is 
short this month, so the one word 
answer is “No.” His letter contains 
some interesting facts about William 
Wilberforce’s house, which still stands 
in the High Street, Hull and is open to 
visitors. He says: “It is just the same 
in detail as it was when he was alive. 
It contains many pictures of Negro 
slaves and such things as_ branding 
irons, heavy rope and hide whips, chains 
and neck spikes, which are like an iron 
collar with four long spikes sticking 
out hooked at the end. If the slave 
escaped the long hooks caught in the 
brush.” Wilberforce was, of course, 
mainly responsible for the work done 
in England towards the abolition cf 
slavery. Andrews is anxious to know 
if there is another house in England 
similarly linked with slavery. NOT 
YOU, MAMA... sit down... 


we're 


| THE CY LAURIE FOUR | 


Photo) (Century Press 


WITH BERYL BRYDEN IN THE 

FOREGROUND AND OWEN BRYCE 

(PLUS BEARD) IN THE BACK- 
GROUND. 
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not talking about housewives. 

Greetings to Glynne Owen and the 
Afro-American Music’ Appreciation 
Society of Durban, both doing good 
work for jazz in antipathetic surround- 
ings. He writes: “ Unfortunately owing 
to the dearth of jazz programmes of 
any sort on the S.A.B.C., an unbelievable 
shortage of good records and the 
general apathy and dislike of jazz 
among the population (they only appre- 
ciate classical music, pop-tunes, 
boere-orkes and only a small percent- 
age of swing) we are finding things 
extremely difficult in our task of 
fostering jazz appreciation among the 
masses. We have so far, however. 
succeeded in presenting a number of 
lectures to appreciative audiences of 
Natives (we like to refer to them as 
South African Negroes) at the local 
Bantu Social Centre, and are hoping to 
get an experimental New Orleans band 
comprised of Negroes together. We 
believe that if trained properly and put 
on the right road from the start South 
Africa could produce as _ brilliant 
instrumentalists and bands as did New 
Orleans fifty years ago.” More power 
to your elbow, The A.-A.M.A.S. of 
Durban. You may have the answer to 
the problem of ‘Whither Jazz ?’ 

Clutching my passport and necessary 
visa, I paid a ceremonial visit to the 
Locarno Jazz Band at Hanwell on 
Saturday, August 30 — the first anni- 
versary of their go-ahead club. Special 
mention for the cornet, and trombone 
players. 

Guest band, Steve Laine’s Southern 
Stompers, created a _ very pleasant 
‘Red Hot Pepperish ’ sound. and my old 
favourites, the Cy Laurie Four rocked 
the Viaduct Inn towards the end of a 
good rollicking birthday session. 

Get out to hear the Locarno Jazzband, 
if you haven’t heard them. It’s well 
worth the journey—even if you do have 
to stay the night in London... as I 
did! 

* * * 


I have to thank Eric J. Y. Scott, cf 
South Bend, Indiana, for one of the 
most lucid and reasoned letters I have 
had on the subject of bop. The argu- 
ments are so clearly defined and so 
ingeniously worded that I have been 
listening to Arne Domnerus with a 
certain amount of of relish. (Steve—do 
I hear the trumpets sounding on the 
Other Side of the Picture ?) 

My friends, do not be deceived, I am 
not mocking at my own gods, but I am 
prepared to listen to the Sirens if they 
have something to say worth hearing. Alas, 
the Editors approach with the tumbril. 
and I cannot do justice to Mr. Scott, so 
a fuller approach to the subject is re- 
served for next month, together with 
the long-suffering David Mylne’s 
Scottish Home Service New Orleans 
programme. 

Before my copy is snatched — top 
marks for the Italian Dixieland Band 
on Jazz Club. 
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HENDERSONIA 
Dear Sirs, 

I was recently checking through the 
Fletcher Henderson discography (Jazz Direc- 
tory—G.H.I.) and no:iced what appeared to 
be several inaccuracies and omissions, In 
an effort to get some of these straightened 
out, Bob Colton and myself visited Fletcher 
Henderson at his home, taking along with 
us a number of records under his own name 
and var.ous pseudonyms. 

Here are some brief notes I made on 
several of the discs we played, and the 
comments on them forthcoming from Flet- 
cher Henderson and his wife, Leora. 


(1) * Gypsy Blues.” 15121B. Black Swan 
2025. Henderson’s Novelty Orchestra. 

(2) ‘Gypsy Blues.” No master. Olympic 
15121B. Irving Weiss and His Ritz Carlton 
Orchestra, 


(3) “Sweet Lady.” 15124A. Black Swan 
2025. Henderson’s Novelty Orchestra. 


All sides are Henderson. Fletcher and 
Leora dated the session as late 1921, and 
were able to remember the following amongst 
the personnel: Joe Smith, trumpet (there 
was also another trumpet present, but his 
name could not be recalled); Cordy Wil- 
liams, violin; ‘* Brashier,” trombone (the 
latter is now a Swedish masseur in Harlem); 
Charlie Dixon, banjo; Edgar Cambell, clari- 
net and saxes; Don Redman, alto sax and 
arranger. 

Henderson remarked that Chink Johnson 
might have been the trombonist on these 
sides and others of the period. Charlie 
Green was not with Henderson at this time. 
According to both Fletcher and Leora, Joe 
Smith was with Henderson from the very 
beginning. Redman was responsible for the 
arranging of chis period. Henderson did 
no arranging until later. 

81211. ‘* Dicty Blues.”’ 81212. “* Do Doodle 
Oom.”’ CoA 3995, 

Ernest Elliot was the clarinettist who took 
the burlesque kick solos on the above two 
sides. Elliot played one of ‘hose curved-up 
bell clarinets, and was with Johnny Dunn 
for a while. 

5598-3P. “Too Tired.” Banner 1412A. 
Missouri Jazz Band. 

Fletcher said the trumpet solo on this side 
was taken by Elmer Chambers, Chambers 
was known for a little buzz in his trumpet 
blowing (phrasing). He died just a couple 
of weeks prior .o our visit to Henderson. 

5836-2. Swanee Butterfly.” 

According to Fletcher, this is not his out- 
fit. The sound and arrangement were not 
his style at this time. 

36297-1. “Then I'll Be Happy.” Oriole 
528A. Missouri Jazz Band. 

26297-1.4P. Then I'll Be Happy.”’ Banner 
1654A. Flewher Henderson And His Band. 

Don Redman takes the vocal, but appears 
under a pseudonym on the Oriole. On the 
Banner Don is listed as vocalist. 

The trumpet player, on this side was Joe 
Smith, and he should be credited with the 
solo towards the end of the number. 

I have more useful information as a result 
of this visit to the Henderson home, which 
I will endeavour to forward in the near 
future. — LEONARD R. KUNSTADI, 
Brooklyn 12, N.Y., U.S.A. 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
Stamped addressed envelope and three- 


pence in stamps to cover each query. 


* 


NURSERY CORNER 


Dear Sirs, 

The closing paragraph of Mr. D. E. 
Houlden’s letter in the August issue inter- 
ested me greatly because I, too, am the 
father of an embryo jazz fan. He is ten 
months old, and named Louis Daniel. Far 
from being disturbed by the sounds cf 
jazz, he revels in them, and even cries in 
12 bar choruses. 

His favourite number aprears to be ‘ The 
Bottle’s Empty,” which he renders with 
immense feeling. 

He is already saving his pennies in readi- 
ness for the day when Louis Armstrong 
appears at the Royal Festival Hall in an 
M.U. sponsored jazz concert, although per- 
sonally I believe he will be drawing the old 
age pension by that time. 

In closing, may I offer a _ suggestion 
which might lead to British jazz enthusiasts 
hearing some live jazz by American musi- 
cians. As [ see it, the only way is for us 
all to emigrate to France!—S. BEN- 
JAMIN, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 


* 


WAY DOWN YONDER 
Dear Sirs, 

Whilst realising that photographs of 
interest don’t grow on trees. I have been 
glad to see rather less of the “old faith- 
fuls ’’ in recent issues, and hope you will 
be able to enlarge the scope of your photo- 
graphic coverage in the future. 

I should also like to plead for more 
material of interest to the purist. What is 
happening in New Orleans? We know 
from the AM and GTJ recordings that the 
situation is not gui:e so bad as certain 
broadcasts might lead one to believe. 

It would also be of interest to know 
rather more of the activities of such players 
as Kid Ory on the West Coast. 

Such information would provide sequels 
to the many articles written in such glow- 
ing terms in the numerous predecessors of 
Jazz Journal.—R. LANGTON, Farn- 
borough, Hants. 


* 


EIRDS OF A FEATHER? 


Dear Sirs, 
Owing to our recent removal from New 
York to Cleveland, this is the first oppor- 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


tunity I’ve had to acknowledge—with 
thanks !—-the kindness of the stout trium- 
virate, Little Bix, Big Bix, and Weetabix, 1n 
disposing of the troublesome Mr. Roscoe 
and his smatiering of German. As _ it 
happens, the original draft of “‘ Early Cake- 
walks” contained a parenthe‘ical reference 
to the fact that the word “* geige”’ had the 
secondary meaning of “ fiddle,” presumably 
because this instrument furnished the prin- 
cipal means of accompaniment. But, alas! 
during condensation, [ thoughtlessly deleted 
the information described. 

Turning to the invitation of Mr. Houlden 
that I tel! him more, let me point out, the 
questions he raised in your August letter 
column were pret:y well covered, so far as 
I am concerned, in a piece called “* Ragtime 
vs. the Blues” which apreared in the 
November, 1950 Jazz Journal, including the 
bit about the myth of ‘ Michigan Water 
Blues." However, it is news to me that a 
preoccupation with Ragtime can lead to 
Pelicanism of the sort that dismisses the 
mighty Hines. The truth be known, I've 
long held Earl in the highest regard, froin 
which it would appear that Mr. Houlden 
has got his birds mixed, meaning he has 
confused me with that venerable Flamingo, 
our own Rudi Blesh. 

Incidentally, while [I think of it, allow 
me to add, Derrick Stewart-Baxter. in com- 
pany with Robert Gretton et al, are very 
much on the right track in their explorations 
into the relationships between Scottish folk 
songs and the Negro Blues. I mention the 
subject for in the one about “The Ameri- 
can Negro... In the Field of Popular 
Music,”’ [I had occasion to remark—chiefly 
with a view to disconcerting some of our 
woollier African theorists!—that the Blues 
had been heavily influenced by the example 
of earlier Bri:ish folk music. Consequently. 
I'm delighted to encounter what. quite 
obviously is, in the writings of others, a 
demonstrable instance of original 
search!—KAY C. THOMPSON, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


* 


NO RESTRICTIONS 
Dear Sirs, 

In his letter jn the Augus: issue Mr. 
Taylor made a courle of good points when 
asking for re-issues of Clarence Williams 
and Benny Moten recordings. 

But I do not agree with his suggestion 
that you should restrict your coverage of 
jazz in the magazine. 

I'm all for articles on all tvpes of jazz— 
knowledge is the thing: how else can we 
separate the wheat from the chaff? 

Mr. Taylor should realise that it takes 
all sorts to make a jazz audience. My own 
personal preference happens to be for 
Armstrong, Beiderbzcke, Cox (Ida) through 
Waller, Yancey and Zurke, but I’m all for 
Steve Race and Alun Morgan. 

Obviously, a good jazz magazine should 
have no bias, and that is why yours is she 
best I know.—JOHN W. FROST, Maid. 
stone, Kent. 
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STILL THE ONLY SHOP 


WHERE YOU CAN OBTAIN ALL THE 
BOOKS ON JAZZ 


NEW ARRIVALS 


A History of Jazz in America by Barry Ulanov 40 - or 40 9 post free 
(382 Pages Fully Indexed) 


Of particular interest to the ‘‘ Modernist,’’ as Ulanov covers them all up to 1952. 
“BIRD,” BLANTON, CHRISTIAN, CLARKE, DAMERON, DAVIES, 
GETZ, GILLESPIE, KONITZ, LESTER, TRISTANO, ETC. 


The Trouble With Cinderella by Artie Shaw 30 - or 30 9 post free 


Shaw’s own candid story of his personal search for direction and meaning. It is also a forthright 
revelation of the struggle involved in becoming a ‘‘ name’; and in telling this story, he takes the 
music ‘‘business’’ over the bumps, giving a penetrating inside picture of the jazz musician and his world. 


We are accepting orders NOW for the Metronome Year Book 


JAZZ 1952/3 Price Approx. 9/6 post free 
STILL A FEW COPIES LEFT: JAZZ 51. 9/6 post free. 


LOMAX 


SYNONYMOUS ARE AND ARE 


FOLK SONG 


AMERICAN BALLADS AND FOLK or 57/3 post free 


or 53/3 as 


SYNONYMOUS 


OUR SINGING COUNTRY................ 


FOLKSONGUSA.. 48/- or 49/3... ,, 
ADVENTURES OF A BALLAD HUNTER... or 40,9 
COWBOY SONGS and FRONTIER BALLADS. S2/-0r53/- 


ALL THESE AND MANY OTHERS OBTAINABLE FROM 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 


TEMple 2315 
The Jazz Store in the Yeart of Condon 
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HERE ARE THE SLOGANS! 


Jazz Records ? You'll find them all in J.R.R.A. Shops. 

Real Jazz Interest is only found in J.R.R.A. Shops. 

Only J.R.R.A. Dealers have all the records and_ specialised 
knowledge. 

J.R.R.A. Dealers have the knowledge, the Interest and all the 


Records. 


All Records Reviewed in Jazz Journal are stocked by J.R.R.A. 


Dealers 


J.R.R.A. Members only give specialised Jazz Service and stock 
all the Records. 


AND THESE ARE THE DEALERS 


HESSYS LTD., TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
18/20, Manchester St., Liverpool 1. 42a, Thurloe Street, 
Kensington, S.W.7. 
VOGUE RECORD SHOP, 


100, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. ERIC HEATH, 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB RECORD Bournemouth, Hants. 
SHOP 
82, St. John’s Wood High St., N.W.8 HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD., 


22, King Edward Street, Leede 1. 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORES, 
235 c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 


THE RECORD SHOP, 
195, Tollcross Road, 


Glasgow, E.1. Croydon, Surrey. 
1 b, Mitcham Lane, 4, Soho Street, ‘ 
Streatham, S.W.16. Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
DOUG DOBELL, ROLO RADIO, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 368, Lea Bridge Road, 
London, W.C.2. Leyton, E.10. 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 
52, Charing Cross Road, _ 
London, W.C.2. St., 
PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, COLLET’S MANCHESTER 
213, Bromley Road, BOOKSHOP LTD., 
Catford, S.E.6. 36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 
* * 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
23, THOMAS STREET, S.E.18. WOOlwich 3631 
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General 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALL BANDS—all functions 
—always WILCOX Organisa- 
tion. — 4, 
W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4. 

THEORY OF MUSIC. Ex- 
pert Tuition by post; write for 
Syllabus—The London Corre- 
spondence School of Music, 
16, Manor Road, Stoke New- 
ington, London, N.16. 

Reprints of the CENTURY 
PRESS photographs appear- 
ing in this magazine can be 


obtained upon application 
to the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPT., The Century Press 


Ltd., 79, Gt. Titchfield Street, 
London, W.1. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 
One year subscriptions; Down- 
beat, 43/-; Metronome, 32/-; 
American Record Guide, 25/-; 
etc. Hobson, 79, Southbrook 
Road. Exeter. 

A BARGAIN in jazz read- 
ing. PICKUP magazine — 
many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy. 
3 copies for 1/-. Box 1005, 
Jazz Journal. 


Two RECORD CABINETS 
for sale. capacity 600 records 


each. One mahogany, one 
walnut. £11 each. Box 1015, 
Jazz Journal, or phone 


Wimbledon 0237. 


PORTABLE MAGNETIC 
Tape and Wire Recorders for 


hire. Dubbing from tape or 
wire to disc. Mobile record- 
ing, tape or disc. Compre- 


hensive repair service. 
Magnegraph Recording Ser- 
vices, 1, Hanway Place, 
Oxford Street, W.1. Tel.: 
Langham 2156. 


DECCALIAN, 78 r.p.m., 
£18, or nearest offer. Sim- 
monds, 53, Old Hale Way, 
Hitchin, Herts. 


DECCA F.F.R.R. STAND- 
ARD and LP heads, both 
“D" type, as new; 30s. cach. 
Turvey, 29, Eastbury Road, 
Kingston. 

Record Player with spring 
motor and Connoisseur pick- 


up, £5 or near offer. Write 
Nikola, 18, Woodland Rise, 
London, N.10. 


The | 


Earlham Street, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Record Disposals and Wants Centre 


Rate: 


3d. per word. Minimum 5/-, bold type: 


6d. per word. 


Jazz iecords for sale. Good condition. 
S.A.E. for details. John Fryer, 17, 
Albert Terrace, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


Jazz records, books and magazines: 
metal record despatch boxes; all at bar- 
gain prices. Lists. Cooper, 68, Cum- 


brian Way. Millbrook, Southampton. 


Jazz records? Our STOCK and SER- 
VICE mean your SATISFACTION. 
Select at leisure—listen in comfort. The 
Lonion Jazz Club Record Shop, 82, St. 


Johns Wood High Street, London, 
N.W.8. PRI: 6725. 
FOR SALE—jazz records and maga- 


zines—some rarities—state wants or send 
for list. W. K. Foale, 6, Efford Road, 
Higher Compton, Plymouth. 


Many records for sale—send S.A.E. for 
list. John Normanton, Riversdale, Middle- 
ton, Ilkley; Yorks. 


Yancey, Melrose, Bunk, Wooden Joe 
LP’s, Scott Joplin solos. S.A.E. for list. 
Elliott Goldman, 52, Brent Way, Finch- 


lev, London, N.3. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing. 
or what have you ? Cash or exchange— 
home or abroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Ger. 1604). 


12-inch Original Dixieland Jazz Band 
Columbias wanted. E condition. Write 
statiig titles and price. Box 1010, Jazz 
Journal. 


WANTED — Bessie Smith — CoA. 3898. 


3936. 3942. 14000. 14023. 14025. 14031. 
14032. 14056. 14037. 14051. Gunter H. 
Boas, Uhlandstr. 52, Frankfurt/Main, 
Germany. 


WANTED. — Music Hall. Musical 
Comedy and _ Personality recordings. 
Reasonable condition and prices only.— 
Box 1007, Jazz Journal. 


WANTED. — Armstrong” and tradi- 
tional jazz on L.P. recordings. Also few 
early 78 r.p.m. Armstrongs on Parlo- 
phone. Good prices paid.—Blick, 96, 
High Street, Wimbledon, London, S.W. 


WANTED.—Early piano ragtime on 
European labels only. G condition. Box 
1011. Jazz Journal. 


WANTED — DANCERS who cannot 


JIVE. Obtain more enjoyment from your 


jazz by learning to dance to your favourite 
records. Eve Tynegate-Smith Dance 
Studio, 15, Baker Street, W.1. Welbeck 
7007. Lessons any time, any day. Even- 
ing classes. 


RECORD FILING CABINETS of 


superb appearance and _ construction. 
Finished in polished walnut or mahogany; 
models to hold 300 and S00 records from 
£15. Special sizes quoted for. 2}d, stamp 
for details from: Phase-In,’’ 99, Ash 
Bank, Bucknall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


For all your 


PRINTING 


Let us Quote 


As Printers of this Journal we can 


SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


MANN & CO. 
79, Gt. Titchfield St., London, W.1 


Telephone : MUSEUM 1472 


All classified advertis:ments must be prepaid and should arrive not later than the 10th 
Box No. counts as two words and a service fee of 1/- extra 


the 


of 
is also charged. 


Club Notice 
Board 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-. Bold type. 6d. per word. 


ALBEMARLE JAZZ 
BAND — Every Wednesday— 
‘White Hart,’’ Southall. 7.45 
—10.30. Buses 120, 83 & 105. 
Trolley Buses 607. 


CATFORD JAZZ CLUB— 
“King Alfred,’’ Southend 
Lane, S.E.6. Fridays 7.30 p.m. 
with George Webb's Dixie- 
landers and Neva Raphaelle. 
Sundays 7.30 p.m. with Mike 
Daniels and his Band, Fred 
Hunt Boogie trio. 

CLUB SATCHMO’, ‘White 
Lion,’’ Edgware. Every Sun- 
day—7 to 10 p.m. Admission 


AT COOKS FERRY INN. 
Angel, Edmonton—every Sun- 
day at 7 p.m. The best in 
British Jazz. Home of 
FREDDY RANDALL 
his Band. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—44, 
Gerrard Street, W.1. Saturdays 
8 to Il, featuring MIKE 
DANIELS and his Band, Fred 
Hunt’s Boogie Trio. 


FRIENDS OF FATS—Fort- 
nightly Meetings, Monthly 
News-Sheets, etc. Further par- 
ticulars S.A.E. to Cooke, 17, 
St. Cyprians Street, London, 
S.W.17. 


HAMPTON JAZZ CLUB 
(N.F.J.O.’s smallest). Informal 
record sessions; Fridays, 7.30 
p.m., 124. Broad Lane, 
Hampton, Mddx. New mem- 
bers welcome. Admission 9d. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB— 
Meetings Mondays-Saturdays, 
Mack’s Restaurant, 100, Ox- 
ford St., London, W.1. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
Society, ‘‘Bear and Staff,” 
Charing Cross Road (next 
Cameo), every Fri., 7.30. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ 


SOCIETY — Meetings tort- 
nightly Thursdays, 7 p.m., 
Bannerman Hall. Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. Membership 2/-. 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE 
JAZZ BAND. Enquiries: 231, 
Liswerry Road, Newport, 
Mon. 


SOUTHERN JAZZ CLUB— 
640. High Road, Leytonstone. 
(Licensed). Fridays, 7.30. 
ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND. Communica- 


tions: 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, 
Essex. 

SUNDAY NIGHT JAZZ 
for West Londoners — 
Locarno Jazz Club, ‘‘Via- 
duct.’’ Hanwell. W.7. Dance 


or listen—LOCARNO JAZZ 
BAND. Members 1/6d. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ 
CI UB--Meetings Sundays & 
Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, 
High Road. Wood Green. | 


CLUB SECRETARIES—In- 
clude your Club's activities in 
the above column, and enlarge 
your membership. 


prier to publication. 
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Lt LONDON: 


AND HIS BAND 
Manager: |, Newman St. 
Lyn Dutton W.1 LAN 5861 


MAINTAINING A FINE TRADITION 


The Albemarle Jazz Band 


Manager; DON SHORT, 14 OAK AVENUE, 
HESTON, MIDDLESEX. 


N3 _ | 


EUROPE’S GREATEST JAZZ ATTRACTION 


Christie Brothers Stompers 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB — MELODISC RECORDS 


WILCOX ORGANISATION LTD. . 
4, Earlham St. W.C.2. TEMple Bar 1762/3/4 


"THE SAINTS 


“THE HOTTEST BAND IN THE COUNTRY” 


MANAGEMENT McKrernan-Kendrick, Stoneleigh House, 
30, He: or Road, Stockport, Cheshire 


The Locarno Jazz Band 


MANAGER: MO BROWN 
53 MARLBOROUGH ROAD, SOUTHALL, MIDOLESEX 
SOUthall 3226 


| | | 
at 
| nd NCE 
| BO BRN | Him RT @ DANcC 
| * CAS TING : | 
Bh THE M © Grou, | 
| | 
| 
Ron QWORES PavEMBLEY: MS V Drive | 
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| THE — 
| 
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| LIGAN Freddy Randall RY Gor. | | 
MB Geors® 97, CALDERON ROAD, LONDON, 8920 NDON, | 
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RECORD SOCIETY 


653d. OCTOBER ISSUES 


A BAND WHICH NEEDS NO INTRODUCTION 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


(RECORDED 1945) 


Dippermouth Blues A 106 
Savoy Blues 
High Society A 107 


Ballin’ The Jack .. 
—and two sides which provide an interesting contrast, 
recorded as they were in 1921, the very first recordings, 
in fact, by a genuine jazz band. Incidentally, three 
members of this early group played in the above 
session, nearly a quarter of a century later. 


Ory’s Creole Trombone _. R 53 
Society Blues 


NOW TWO MORE RECORDS FOR THE STUDENT 
OF NEGRO BLUES: 


BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 


One Dime Blues .. R 54 
Gone Dead On You Blues 


BLIND JOE TAGGART* 


Religion Is Something Within You _. R 55 


(*It has been suggested that the second voice and 
guitar player on this record is none other than Josh 
White, though we hesitate to state this categorically 
and invite comment on the matter.) 


28a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 


Send S.A.E. and 2d. in stamps for complete catalogue of 
Tempo and Jazz Man British releases, listing full 
personnels and recording data. 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


RECORDS—ALL LABELS 
AND L.P. 


RADIOGRAMS 
PORTABLES 
RECORD PLAYERS 
TELEVISION 
RADIO 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ACCESSORIES 

AND SHEET MUSIC 

ARRANGEMENTS 

M U S A N MAIL ORDER DEPT. 
REPAIR SERVICE 


HESS Y'S 
18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 
LIVERPOOL, |. 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


EVERYTHING 


OPEN ALL DAY 
WEDNESDAY 


CLOSED SATURDAY 


THE BIG NEW RECORDS DEPT IN | 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP — 


* OR RECORDS * 


Foyles Gramophone Records depart- 

ment is one of the largest and best- _ 

equipped showrooms in London. 

Call and see our splendid stock of — 

HMV, Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 

Long-Playing, Vogue, Polygon and 
all other labels. 


Subscriptions taken for Metronome, Downbeat 
and other American magazines, 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


London: Published by THE CENTURY PRESS LTD.. 79 Gt. Titchfield Street, London, W.1, and Printed by C. E 
London, W.1. Registered at the G.P.O. for Transmission by Canadian “Magazine Post. 
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